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Dear Sir, Princeton, Feb. 4. 1785. 


Some time since, I answered, according to my ideas, 
part of the inquiries put to me in your letter by Mr 
Rogers,—I proceed now to give as distinct answers 
as I can to those that remain. 

You afk, ‘* Whether we observe the forms of good 
breeding? or whether, being so very free, we do not 
treat each other with haughtinefs ?” 

Our freedom certainly takes away the distinctions 
of rank that are so visible in Europe; and of conse- 
quence takes away, in the same proportion, those 
submifsive forms of politenefs that exist | there. 
You seldom see a superior treat an inferior’ with 
haughtinefs ; but you see all, even to the lowest of 
the landholders, act with a certain air, that in- 
dicates they are sensible they are not in aay 
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degree dependent on you. In the country, par- 
ticularly, though the people are not rude, yet they 
have a manner that appears to those who have been 
accustomed to respect, to be rather forward and des- 
titute of sufficient attention. The truth is, every 
man seems to carry about with him a consciousnefs 
that he is an independent citizen of an independent 
state. Our equality in condition produces a similar 
equality in our sentiments, and mode of behaviour 
towards each other; which, though it is not mo- 
rose and haughty, has the appearance of being rough 
and unpolifhed. Politenefs, like knowledge, is per- 
haps more generally diffused among the body of the 
people here than in Europe; it does not, however, 
exist in such perfection in particular characters, or 
particular clafses here, as it does there. 

** Are the people prone to law suits ? or are these 
frequent or tedious among you ?” 

I believe the Americans are not unusually litigi- 
ous ;-and, for expedition, the law is not very famous 
in any country. It is to be lamented, however, 
that law thrives among us much better than reli. 
gion. 
‘* Are your articles of export sufficient, commu- 

nibus annis, to purchase all you want from Eu. 
rope?” 

They are amply sufficient to purchase all we need; 
but we have too many wants. It is one of the prin- 
cipal faults of the Americans, that they are too much 

_ addicted to ostentation; and, to gratify a vanity 
which the circumstances of the country contribute 
to sherifh, they are too. willing to desire credit with 
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the merchant, and too ready to run that credit beyond 
their means. Our merchants, themselves, however, 
are much more generally in debt to foreigners than 
the people are to them. Our cities and towns are 
filled with merchandise, as if we were a wealthy and 
commercial people. We are not a commercial 
people ; and we ought not as yet to attempt to be- 
come so. We may have trade to the value of our 
bulky exports ; but this will not be great. An ex- 
tensive commerce can be supported in a country like 
this, only by manufactures ; and it is. too early to 
introduce them with succefs in America. ‘The ease 
with which the poor can procure lands in the back 
‘country, will, by taking off the hands, necefsarily 
make the price of labour too high to render manu- 
factures practicable, for at least a century to come. 
We ought then to have but few merchants, and like 
many of the. ancient republics, to turn our attention 
chiefly to the culture of the soil. We ought to live 
in that frugal way that is proper for hufbandmen, and 
safest for republicans. But our fathers, coming 
from a commercial country, have intrqduced ideas 
different from those that would perhaps best suit our 
real state of society. Whateverestimation, however, 
may be made of these reflections, certain it is our 
merchants have imported beyond their abilities; and 
foreigners, deceived with regard both to our pover- 
ty and wealth, have poured in upon us such a de- 
luge of merchandise, as must necefsarily multiply 
bankruptcies, and make our own traders appear more 
difhonest than they are; Deceived, I say, with re. 
gard both to our poverty and wealth; for while some 
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foolifhly thought we were almost perifhing through 
want of the necefsaries of life; others as foolifhly’ 
thought there was no end to our wealth in this 
golden country. Allthese circumstances must greatly 
affect trade ; and I am well afsured that Britith mer- 
chants will have no security in this commerce with 
the United States, any farther than they receive im- 
mediate returns. Their rafhnefs hitherto, since the 
‘war, must soon be dearly paid fer. But our politi- 
‘cians here, treat with derision the reproaches which 
they sometimes see made against this country in 
the Englith papers,—that the Americans are ruining 
their credit as a people, and that they will be scorned 
for their difhonesty and fraud over the whole earth. 
‘Disappointed men, and immediate sufferers, will 
naturally exprefs themselves with violence ; but the 
failures of a few merchants will not bring any ge- 
neral imputation on the body of the people, by fo- 
reigners to whom they are not in debt. It is not a 
debt of the country, but of individuals: it was not 
contracted on the faith of the country, but particu 
lar men in Britain, from interested motives, rathly 
trusted some people here beyond all reason, and they 
must now pay the price of their folly. The truth 
is, many politicians here are rather pleased with 
the bankruptcies among the merchants, than appre- 
hensive of any ill consequences from them. They say 
that these harfh means are necefsary to bring our 
commerce to its proper state, to be just equal to the 
product of the land ;—they will tend to destroy that 
spirit of luxury which would make us too depen- 
dent on other nations ;—-they will distrefs the Britih 
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* merchants, which, to the populace here, would be a 
aly’ grateful retaliation upon them, for running with so 
his much zeal, immediately after the war, to engrofs our 
tly trade by acredit that would make us still subser- 
‘re vient and dependent on Britain. The Americans at 
‘th large, with to break as far as pofsible their con- 
me nections with your country, lest they fhould hereaf- 
he ter prove dangerous tous. They, therefore, rather 
tie enjoy the distrefses of the Britilh trade, than pity the 
ch merchants; in the hope that their lofses, making 
in them more cautious, and, in particular, determining 
1g them to renounce their credit, which is so pernicious 
od to us, we may stand upon a more equal footing with 
he respect to all the nations of Europe. These, I be- 
11 lieve, are the sentiments most prevalent in America, 
m out of afew trading towns; and they sufficiently 
* discover what safety there is in trusting our mer-. 
m chants, or what regard will be paid here to any com- 
. plaints of difhonesty that may disturb the Exchange 





or coffee houses of London. 

You inquire, ‘‘ Whether any manufactures could 
be introduced here by emigrants ? whether there is 
any hope that the materials of this country could 
be wrought in it for an export trade?” 

In addition to what has been already suggested, it 
will perhaps be a sufficient answer to these ques- 
tions, to inform you, that a common day-labourer 
earns his two-thirds of a Spanifh milled dollar per 
day. While this is the case, we can never manu- 
facture so cheaply as we can import. Our manu- 
factories, therefore, must, of necefsity, be very in- 
considerable. The state of the lands in this coun- 
try produces this effect ; and the same cause must 
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operate in the same manner, till our lands are much 
more completely settled and cultivated, than they are 
at present. But a man can now procure his living out 
of the soil, with much more ease, health, and comfort 
to himself, than he can at the loom or in the thop. 
A few persons, only, are employed to work up the 
roughest materials of the country, in a coarse and 
hasty manner, for the wear of the farmer and his 
servants at their daily labour ; or, when new, per= 
haps, for their holiday clothes. Spinning is always 
done in the farmer’s house at those seasons, when, #f 
they did not spin, they would be unemployed. And 
in the southern states, it is not uncommon for each 
‘family to have its own loom also. It often happens 
that tradesmen in the country, of every kind, make 
their trade a businefs by the bye, and tillage their 
principal occupation ; so much more secure and proft- 
table an income is derived from the land which is ob- 
tained with ease, and held without dependence. If 
a manufacturer were to come to America, with an 
hundred workmen in his branch, they would pro- 
bably all desert him before the end of two years. 
The difference of ideas, between a young country of 
hufbandmen, and an old one of manufacturers, is almost 
inconceivable. And, therefore, men coming from 
Britain, full of their own ideas and habits, must 
frequently be most egregiously disappointed. There 
are few, even in this country, where they have the 
effects before their view, who have reflection enough 
to investigate the causes of that obvious difference 
which exists between America and Europe. It is 
‘frequently supposed to arise, not from the nature 
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of the country, and the degree of population, as it 
really does, but from the ignorance of the Ameri- 
cans. This, you may be sure, an American will 
not admit ; and there are some plausible reasons a- 
gainst it. America was settled by Europeans, who 
came hither with all their native habits and ideas ; 
and yet, from them, are derived our present man- 
ners and state of society: and the Europeans who 
now come among us, in general, presently fall into 
our customs and modes of living. This universal 
effect can arise only from certain causes; the most 
powerful and fundamental of which seems to be the 
easinefs of acquiring lands, and of working a com- 
fortable subsistence out of the soil. These causes 
sway all persons of the most different occupations 
who come hither. Except merchants, blacksmiths, 
masons, carpenters, and a very few others, they all 
become hufbandmen ; not manufacturers. One proof 
of the imperfection of mechanic arts here, and of 
the small number of artizans that the country in its 
present state will maintain, is, that several trades 
are frequently exercised by one man ; because other- 
wise he could not find employment for the whole of 
his time. For instance, a blacksmith is often a 
whitesmith at the same time, a carpenter a joiner, 
a mason a bricklayer, plaisterer, and white-wather ; 
and, if you will allow me to put physicians in such 
eompany, they are generally physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, apothecaries, tc. all in one. We have 
not that division of the arts that is necefsary to their 
perfection ; beeause the price of labour in America, 
senders jt much cheaper to import, than to make any 
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of the finer species of manufactures; and the thin po- 
pulation of the country, renders it necefsary_ for 
one man often to exercise several occupations. 

You inquire next, ‘* Whether our public debt has 
been yet proportioned among the States? or any 
means devised for paying it?” 

It is not yet yet perfectly proportioned ; but eve- 
ry State is now paying what it’supposes itself able 
to raise by taxes and imposts, relying on the United 
States to give it credit for the payments it thall 
have made ; and to apportion its fhare’ of the getieral 
debt with equity, as soon as Congrefs fhall have de- 
termined, whether that apportionment.-fhall be made 
according to the number of inhabitants in each, or 
according to the value of their landed property. It 
is a question will probably be decided without dif- 
sension*, 

You, inquire, “ Are your people aware of the 
ruinous consequences of an increasing funded debt? 
are they disposed to guard against the impropercon- 
sequences of an unlimited paper currency in private 
hands ?” 

I believe they are, in part at least, aware of both 
evils ; and if we fhall not soon be exposed to a new 
war, I have no doubt we fhall avoid them with re- 
gard to our present debt, and our preseirt banks. 

““ Are your people sensible of the necefsity of 
concord for their preservation? or are any of them 
disposed to hazard the interest of the public) in ad. 
herence to their own private opinions?” 


* This object has been since effected, with many others hinted at 
in this paper as in contemplation. Edit. 
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It is too near the conclusion of the wat, to have 
forgotten the first of these. And if the second has 
some examples in a few individuals, I believe it is 
far from being at present the ¢ommon character of 
the Americans. 
To be continued. 


—eeeeeeee——————————————eeeE 
To the Editor of the Bee. 


Mr Epiror, BQ g PCL — 

RECOLLECT that Gome years ago, one of your 
well meaning Christians sent us over a book to be 
presented to a great personage, where he had just 
discovered, and happily proved her to be one of the 
beasts of the Revelations, with I forget how many 
horns, which fhe was to exalt on as many turrets of 
Constantineple, after having completely subdued 
the infidels, according to the prophecy of holy writ. 
Now I make no doubt, but the good man intended 
this as a well turned spiritual compliment, although 
it happened, unfortunately, to be in a stile so very 
different from that of courts, that I forget if any one 
was found disposed to present the great lady with 
this symbolic portrait of armed power and conquest. 

The recollection of this anecdote, has set me a 
looking among the many compliments paid to the 
National Afsembly of France, if the same good Ghris- 
tian has not hailed them with the accomplifhment 
of another lefs mystic prophecy, which seems to be 
fully made out by the new order of things; vz. 
* that the last fhall be first, and ‘frst last ;” but on 
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finding, nothing on the subject, I suspect he ig 
searching the Revelations for one of his many horned 
monsters, which may be more suitable than the pro- 
phecies and doctrines of the New Testament. This 
hint, however, Mr Editor, I only throw out in pafsing, 
without the least intention to take the businefs out 
of such able hands; for I confefs myself lefs ac. 
quainted with the animals of the Revelations, than 
any other branch of zoology. 

My real intention in sitting down, when those 
monsters came acrofs me, was not to meddle witk 
sacred, but to correct an error in profane modern 
history, inadvertently fallen into by the learned and 
ingenious abbe Barthelemy, when he {supposes he 
had got pofsefsion’of all the manuscripts left by the 
curious Scythian traveller, the young Anacharses. 

I flatter myself, on the contrary, to make it appear 
probable, that the hordes of TFartary still pofsefs a 
part of that treasure: nay, I doubt not but the 
learned will agree with me, that there is sufficient 
internal evidence of the following fragments being 
a part of the wise and curious remarks, made by 
that extraordinary Scythian fhepherd, during his in- 
structive travels, although the name of the country 
where he collected them, cannot be ascertained | in 
the mutilated state of the manuscript. 

Iam ignorant if the abbe’s manuscript was in 
Greek, or in the Tartar language,—mine is in the 
last, and /probably the original; for Amnacharses 
would: certainly note, like other travellers in his own 
tongue, although he might-have understood’ perfect- 
ly the Greek, One thing I already persume: in the’ 
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remarks of the fhepherd, which I. have with so 
much labour made out, that mankind were-always 
pretty much the same, at the same periods of ci- 
vilization; and that the proverb of the wise Solomon 
is perfectly true, There is nothing new under the 


sun. 
SS 


Translation of a FRAGMENT found in the baggage of 
a Tartar MIRZA, (prince,) killed in the storm of 
Ifsmael by the Rufsians. 

ANACHARSES begins, (for I suppose they are his re- 
marks, ). ‘* Amongst the various characters I met with 
in thecivilized countries I visited, and which I looked 
up to with reverence, there were two which I looked 
down upon with more contempt than on the dung 
of the race of Shalana *. 

“* The first was called, I think, little ma/akos; a 
clafs of men, iftheir effeminate manners and looks me- 
rit that masculine appellation, who seemed only wo- 
men in man’s apparel; or rather in a drefs between 
the two, almost as different from the garb of the phi- 
losophers as that of their wives. These insignifi- 
cant teazing creatures, were eternally buzzing a- 
bout the ladies, like flies about the fleet mares of 
our horde, which as soun as drove away, returned 
instantly to their noisy buzzing occupation. 

‘** The other was aclafs much more dangerous, 
ealled fine gentlemen, or men of fathion, abros, 
in derision, I presume; as in fact they did every 
thing which a. zeal gentleman, and man of educa- 
tion and sentiment, was incapable of. 


® A famous byecd of Tartar horses. 
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“‘ These differed likewise in their garb from men of 
sensé, manners, and cultivation, as much as they 
did in morals, habits, and behaviour; in so much that 
] at first supposed them people trained to amuse. the 
public by the oddity of their drefs, and the folly of 
their conduct, till I discovered they were too un- 
principled and wicked to be licenced fools in so 
sage a state, 

‘< First, I perceived there were no sort of difho- 
nourable arts, nor mean lies, that they stuck at, to’ be. 
tray and ruin the fair credulous part of the creation, 
whom it is the duty of our sex to protect, invoking 
punifhment from the immortal gods if they broke 
their faith, whilst this very horde were often cut. 
ting one another’s throats on being accused of ha- 
ving told a lye to a male. 

“* adly, Idiscovered that these pretended men of fa- 
fhion and honour, consumed the labour of the industri- 
ous citizen, wherever they could inspire confidence and 
obtain credit, being just only to their own horde in de- 
fraying what they call debts of honour, which ! found, 
to my infinite surprise, to be game debts, and tavers 
.scores ;—the one probably for fear of being drove 
out of the only company they have a taste for,—the 
other for fear of not finding credit again in their fa- 
vourite haunts. In this, I perceived, they had no 
more merit than our roving banditti of the desert, 
who are true to one another from the same motives, 
although they prey upon all the rest of mankind. 

“« Except these two virtues, as they calledthem, and 
boasted of as proofs of honour, I could learn no other 
ef which they were pofsefsed, and thought myself 
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particularly unfortunate when chance threw me in 
their way, as I was sure to find a blank that day in 
my note book, One of them, for example, would afk 
me, with a knowing look, if we had any horse rates in 
our extensive plains, so well calculated for that a~ 
musement? a second, if we had no species of dra- 
matic representation, as surely at least the song of 
the goat and village, the parents of the sock and bus- 
kin, must have already been heard in the wilds of 
Scythia? a third, twirling in his hand a thief’s blud- 
geon, in lieu of a walking stick, much too thort and 
ugly for either support or ornament, would afk me, 
with that sort of archnefs peculiar to this clafs of 
merry andrews, if none of the accomplifhed disciples 
of Aspasia, had as yet found their way to our hordes? 
To this last question I replied with all the simplicity 
of an unknowing traveller, That we bad not as yet 
been so fortunate; thinking he meant some of the 
fellow scholars of Socrates and Pericles, who both 
studied in that elegant school; but a horse laugh, 
and certain significant winks and nods, soon discove- 
red to me that it was not the male, but the female 
disciples of the celebrated courtezan, that these hu- 
mane gentlemen wifhed among us. In fhort the 
same insipid round of wittling questions were re- 
peated by every detachment of this horde I met 
with, (easily distinguifhed by their remarkable 
drefs,) as if only one and the same soul had animated 
the whole phalanx, and only three ideas had taken 
full pofsefsion of it, viz. plays, horses, and har- 
lots. 
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» “Happy is the Scythian wholives on koumas*, and 
the fleth of his steed in the roving desert, in compa- 
rison to herding with these two clafses of civilized 
men. Rather than afsociate with, or learn from 
such, let me return to my uncultivated desert, and 
die in the rude ignorance of my fathers.” 

Here finifhes what I have been able to make out 
of these interesting remarks ; and if they do not ap. 
pear too antiquated, and inapplicable to the present 
times, it is pofsible, with a good portion of labour 
and patience, some more of the mutilated manu- 
script may be decyphered by 


Imperial Corps of noble Cadets, 
St Peterfburgh. ARCTICUS. 


ON REVENUE WS. No. IV. 


Havre already thown how pernicious it is both te 
the revenue of government, and to the welfare of 
the nation in general, to lay exorbitant duties on the 
importation of foreign commodities, we fhall now 
consider, if any of the evils resulting from the smug- 
gling consequent of such high duties, may be alle- 
viated or removed, #though its extinction fhould not 
be effected. 

From my last efsay, it appears, that a very great 
part of the lofs accruing to government from smug- 
gling, is in consequence of all the goods seized and 
forfeited, being exposed to public sale, by the 
revenue officers, and only one half of the proceeds 
of these goods going into the treasury ; as that half 
is not nearly equivalent to the duty that would be 


* A sort of sourcurd from mare’s milk. 
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paid on an equal quantity of goods, which would be 
imported by the fair traders if no such sales were 
made. The hurting of the fair trader, is, in conse- 
quence of these sales, perhaps no lef; important to 
the community at large, than the lofs su:tained by 
the public revenue. It would then be a great point 
gained, if the forfeited goods could be abstracted en- 
tirely from the markets. Government being. sen- 
sible of that, attempted to bring it about a few years 
ago, by ordaining that all the spirits so circumstanced 
fhould be destroyed ; and the same principle is at 
present, in part, kept in action, by the practice of 
burning all the condemned tobacco, provided a sum, 
equal to the duty, one fhilling and threepence per 
pound, is not offered for it at the Custom-house or 
Excise sales. Both of these practices are evident 
absurdities; the former was soon found to be so; 
but the eyes of the legislature are not yet opened 
with regard to the latter. Tobacco, although not 
worth one fhilling and threepence per pound, would 
perhaps be worth one fhilling; and if tobacco, worth 
fifteenpence here, be worth five farthings in Holland, 
or any other country, such of that article as is worth 
here one fhilling, will bring there nearly one penny. 
Why not, therefore, export it, and get that penny, or 
whatever can be got for it, rather than fumigate 
whole towns with it, as is frequently done at pre- 
sent *? 

* In Leith, we are often for days together, under almost unsufferable 
torment from the smoke of tobacco, which is burned in a kiln kept for 
the putpose, in the very ceritre of the town. A stranger would think it 


was to fumigate away the plague, or some such malady. How many are 
there, that would give some hundreds yearly, for Irave to carry it \e Am- 


sterdam or any where else for sale? 
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By exposing these goods to sale for exportation, 
the purchasers being bound to give satisfactory 
security to that effect, all the evils at present. com- 
plained of, from the operation of condemned goods 
on the market, would be fully removed, without, I 
hope we fhall find, occasioning any real inconveni- 
ence. | 

The only objections that occur to the adopting of 
that expedient are the following: frst, that the 
goods would produce so little as not to afford suffi. 
cient encouragement to the revenue officers, to ex. 
ert themselves on making seizures; and, secondly, 
that they may be again smuggled in. These ob. 
jections, I think, are by no means valid. 

Geneva, we have seen, produces usually at the 
revenue sales, about five fhillings and eightpence 
per gallon; one half of which, two fhillings and 
tenpence, goes to the treasury. The duty paid 
on a gallon of such spirits, is three-fourths of five 
fhillings and tenpence, or four fhillings and four. 
pence halfpenny; so that government could afford 
to give the revenue officers the whole of the 
proceeds of condemned goods, in place of the half, and 
have a surplus of one fhilling and sixpence halfpen- 
ny ; after which, if it were found that the encourage- 
ment was still too small, a bounty might be given on 
seizures. This, however, is mentioned only as a cor- 
roborating circumstance, as I am convinced no-such 
thing would be necefsary. Spirits that sell at five 
fhillings and eightpence at our revenue sales, would, I 
have no doubt, bring, for exportation, about one fhil- 


ling per gallon; and if that were a// given to the 
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seizing officers. I have many reasons for thinking 
that their emoluments from seizures, though dimi- 
‘nilhed one fhilling and tenpence per gallon, would 
still be sufficiently great to encourage them in the 
exercise of their duty, in endeavouring to make sei- 
zures, and that is enough ; for it is by no means de- 
sirable, that these persons, to whom the public pay 
annually such an immense sum in salaries, fhould 
still farther enrich themselves at the expence of 
government, and individuals, who are otherwise too 
much burdened by them in many respects. 

With regard to the goods being smuggled in 
again, after being exported, the security given by 
the purchasers would be sufficient to ascertain their 
being delivered at a foreign port; and after that, 
they would be entirely in the same predicament 
with other goods in the place, and there would be 
no additional incitement te smuggle them. 

In the foregoing observations, I have chiefly 
brought forward, as examples, matters relating to 
spirits; but the same principles are applicable with 
equal certainty to tobacco and every other article. 
For the increase of smuggling is always in pro- 
portion greater, than that which the increase of du- 
ty bears to the cost of the goods and the rifk of 
seizure. Indeed with regard to the emoluments of 
the officers, in case of seizures, the magnitude of the 
duty operates in an inverse manner ; but still the 
ability of government to grant a bounty on sei- 
zures without lofs to themselves, if found necefsary, 
is increased as the duty increases; and I am not firm- 
ly of the opinion that it would not be proper, 
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where such aduty as at present is payable on to. 
' bacco is kept up, being about six times its value, 
Experience would, however, determine these things. 
TRADER PoLiTICAL. 


On THE COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MANUFACTURES UPON THE MORALS AND HAP= 
PINESS OF A PEOPLE, AND THE IMPROVEMENT AND 


STABILITY OF STATES. Ass 


Paper second. 

Continued from p. 214. 
Iw the former paper on this subject it has been 
fhown, that the prosperity of a country which re. 
sults chiefly from manufactures, though it extends 
its influence to agriculture, and seems to promote it, 
in as far as it tends to raise the price of land, and to 
make the farmer more wealthy in the mean time ; yet 
that in reality it stops the progrefs of rural im. 
provements, and actually tends to diminifh the to- 
tal amount of human,sustenance produced in the 
country. 

In this way it must happen, that in a manufac. 
turing country, which can have easy accefs to other 
countries for the transportable articles of sustenance, 
recourse must of necefsity be had to these countries 
for those articles, without attempting to make suf. 
ficient efforts for producing in its own territories 
the food that is necefsary for sustaining its own 


people. 
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In this way the support of the people must be ren- 
dered not only more expensive, but also much more 
precarious than it otherwise would have been ; and, 
by consequence, the prosperity thus obtained must 
be extremely unstable. Nor can either the produce 
tivenefs of that country, or its population, be ever 
carried nearly to that height of which they are na- 
turally susceptible; far lefs can the the felicity of 
its inhabitants be secured, or the interna] tranquilli- 
ty of the state be maintained for any continuance of 
time. 

The demand for manufactures, especially to fo- 
reign parts, must ever be precarious, and liable to 
great interruptions. Not only may the demand be 
slackened from a capricious change of taste, or a ca- 
sual disgust in the people ; but it may also at plea- 
sure be affected by the political operations of go- 
vernment ; which, by imposing ;duties, may make a 
total revulsion in the stream of trade; or by stop- 
ping the course of justice, (as was done in Ame- 
rica,) may make the recovery of just debts impof- 
sible, and thus occasion inntmerable bankruptcies. 
In al] these ways, many thousands of people who 
were in the practice oi living in affluence, may in a few 
months be .Jaid entirely idle. And all the farmers 
and mechanics who depended on these manufac- 
turers for their custom, must in like manner be re- 
duced to the greatest distrefs. 

Should this, however, be only a temporary inter- 
tuption, the evil, though great, may perhaps be 
bearable for a time; but if it fhall be permanent, 
What must be the consequence? Either the per- 
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sons who are thus deprived of their means of sub. 
sistence, must, at a great expence, be reprefsed by a 
military power from committing enormities; and 
thus be driven to seek fhelter in some other coun. 
try, where their manufacturing knowledge may 
perhaps make them welcome guests; or they must 
prevail against the power of law, and pillage and 
anarchy must take place. 

In case your manufacturers are driven abroad to 
other countries, your manufactures and your pos 
pulation are both permanently diminifhed, and with 
them the prosperity, and the wealth of all who re- 
main behind is decreased; and consequently the na- 
tional resources fall off But when the resources 
of a once wealthy court fail, it is impofsible to 
bring it back to that kind of prudent economy, that 


might have been practised had it never known ex- 
cefs. Taxes then become excefsive. The remain- 


ing manufactures, under the rigorous execution of 
revenue laws, languifh for a time, and then expire. 
The people, in the mean while, seeking for refuge in 
happier countries, retire in great numbers ; and the 
population diminifhes in a most astonifhing degree. 
Such has been the fate of Spain, which was once a 
wealthy, a manufacturing, and a populous country. 
Its population in a fhort period, has sunk from twen- 
ty-five to eight millions of people ; its manufactures 
are ruined; and its agriculture is in the most lan- 
guid neglect. But such, in a still more conspicuous 
degree, has been the miserable reverse of fortune that 
Antwerp has undergone; which three centuries 
ago experienced a finfh of prosperity arising from 
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an inordinate succefs in manufactures and in trade, 
that has no parallel in the history of past times; 
but which Britain at present is in the train of imi- 
tating. May her fate be different! For the prospe- 
perity of Antwerp was like the flutterings of a 
butterfly, gaudy at noon, and brilliant beyond com- 
pare in the bright sunfhine of a fhort day ; but when 
the chilling damps of the evening approached, and 
the tempests of adversity arose, it sunk at once to 
death, and was buried in perpetual oblivion. 

It is by no means the with of the writer ef this 
efsay to discourage manufactures ; nor is there the 
most distant reason to think he could do it if he 
would; but he looks forward with a philosophical 
coolnefs, to the probable ifsue of undertakings, in 
which men engage at present with the same kind 
of ardour and hilarity that those who have once ex. 
perienced the joys of wine feel when they bring the 
glafs to their lips. To try to persuade these men 
that they did wrong, would be the height of folly, 
and which he will not attempt. 

Yet, while those jovial unthinking men are al- 
lowed to indulge in convivial joys, others may seek 2 
recreation of another kind. They may soberly in- 
quire if there be a pofsibility of augmenting the po- 
pulation of their country to an equal or greater de- 
gree, by prosecuting rural occupations? They may 
examine if both employment and sustenance could be 
provided at home for this increased population, without 
being obliged to depend upon the aid of others for their 
support? and whether, by doing so, they would not 
provide for the welfare of the people, and the strength 
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and stablity of the state, much more effectually than 
by the other plan of conduct ? 

No one will deny that it is the number of the active 
and industrious inhabitants of a state, that in all cases 
form the truest criterion of its resources and strength; 
and it will be readily admitted that if the seme num. 
ber of men can be supported in the operations of a« 
griculture, and the arts of internal economy depend- 
ing upon it, as in manufactures, the first will be 
more uncorrupted in their morals, more regular in 
their conduct, and more steady in their industrious 
exertions, than the latter. It follows, then, that the 
more the agricultural clafs of citizens can be increased, 
the better it will be for the state; and of course we 
ought to conclude, thut this increase fhould suffer no 
bounds to be set to it, but that of the pofsible pro« 
ductions of the country. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the produc- 
tiofis of a country can be augmented by human ex- 
ertions ; and that this increase of produce can, by 
judicious management, be gradually augmented, in 
in a country which admits of being cultivated, al- 
most without any limitation*. If these facts be 
admitted, it will follow, that by due attention to care 
ry forward improvements in agriculture, the popu. 
lation of a country may be gradually increased to an 
indefinite degree, and the people still find abundant 
subsistence from the productions of their own fields, 


* These positions it is supposed will not be denied by any one who 
has made this subject a particular study. Should they be disputed, the 
writer will endeavour to support them when it hall scem necefsary, 
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even where there seemed to be no superabundant 
produce at the time the population began to ins 
crease. 

But in this case the exertions to augment the pro- 
duce of the soil must be uninterrupted. In the meli« 
cation of barren soils, it may be admitted as a fun- 
damental axiom, to which there is no exception, that 
every thing depends upon labour ;—“ all is the gift 
of industry.” Nor can it be doubted, that, in general, 
extensive and important meliorations originate in the 
actual culture of the soil: nor can the greatest pof- 
sible quantity of human sustenance ever be obtain 
ed from the soil, except by means of cultivation, 
aration, or digging of some sort or other; for it is 
by means of these operations, alone, that a soil, origi- 
nally barren, can be brought to be highly productive ; 
or that manures can be made to produce their fullest 
effect, without waste or an uneconomical profusion in 
their application*. 

From this mode of reasoning, it appears, that 
every country which is not already brought into the 
highest pofsible state of productivenefs, admits of an 
increased population, beyond the numbers it can at 
present subsist, without being obliged to have re- 
course to any other country; but that this increas- 
ed population can only be supported by augmenting 
the quantum of actual culture in that country, and 
increasing the quantity of labour employed on rural 


* The writer fears that the fall force of his reasoning here will not be 
understood by all his readers; but it would be no difficult matter to prove 
these positions were this a proper place for it. Perhaps this may form a 
Separate difsertation in this Miscellany at some future period, if such dis- 
cufsions fhall appear to be agreeable to the readerse 
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operations ;—in other words, by increasing the num- 
ber of hufbandmen*. 

The natural inference from these premises, is, 
that in a country where the inhabitants are not al- 
jured from the labours of agriculture, by a pros- 
pect of engaging in more lucrative employments, 
the population and the fertility of that country 
may go on, increasing together, for an indefinite 
number of ages without interruption, till both of 
these fhall at length attain a height to which no per- 
son can pretend to set bounds. It is, therefore, pof- 
sible to preserve a state purely agricultural for ages, 
in which all the inhabitants fhall find constant food 
and employment, without being obliged to have re. 
course to foreign aid, either for the one or the 
other. 

And if our reasoning in the former part of this 
efsay has been well founded, it will follow, that 
such a state will enjoy a prosperity more certain and 
more permanent, and its inhabitants experience a grea- 
ter degree of tranquillity and happinefs, than if they 
were employed chiefly in manufactures. In the 
one case, its prosperity would be moderate and un- 
interruptedly progrefsive, but secure, and liable to 
few interruptions. In the other case, its progrefs 
would be at times rapid ;—it would not seem to 
run, but to fly; but, at other times, it would not on- 
ly stop, but be retrograde. 

By a state purely agricultural, I must be under- 
stood to mean a state in which the inhabitants are 


* The state of ancient Pafestine, is a practical illustration of this subs 
jects 
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wholly, or chiefly employed, inthe concerns of do- 
mestic econemy; and in the providing of food, tools, 
cloathing, tc. for the comfortable subsistence of 
ene another. Of course, manufactures, ard all that 
division of labour which is necefsary for carrying 
on either agriculture, or other arts with economy, 
may, and indeed must there prevail, before the state 
can attain its utmost degree of perfection. Manu- 
factures, when thus carried on for domestic accom- 
modation, necefsarily promote agriculture ; and ‘the 
demand for these, by being steady, never produces 
those dangerous fluctuations to which manufactures, 
for foreign consumption, are so remarkably subjec- 
ted. Trade, likewise, inas far as it tends to facili- 
tate the interchange of commodities within the state, 
will here be a necefsary afsistant; but foreign 
trade, and the manufacture of goods for the ac- 
commodation of other nations, seems to be in no 
degree necefsary to the well being of the state ; 
but is evidently calculated to disturb that political 
tranquillity on which the happinefs of the people, 
the stability of the state, and its progrefsive im- 
provement, so materially depend *. 

On these principles, it would seem, that the 
Chinese system of government has been founded on 
wisdom ; as, by adhering to the domestic and agri- 
cultural systems, that country has continued for a 
series of ages, now innumerable, in an uninterrupted 
progrefs of improvement ; till the productivenefs of 


* For the effects of foreign trade, compared with domestic traffic, see the 
censible remarks of Dr Smith in his efsay on the Wealth of Nations. 
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its territory, and the extent of its population have 
increased to a degree, of which we in Europe caa 
have no adequate conception. During the continu. 
ance of its progrefs, the mighty empires of the 
Afsyrians, Medes, Persians, Babylonians, Greeks, 
Carthagenians, and Romans, have been succefsive- 
ly swallowed up by each other; not to mention those 
swarms of ephemera states that have sprung from 
the ruins of the last, and fluttered a few hours in 
a transient day, and then been swept from off 
the stage, without leaving almost the memory of 
them behind. While these mighty states have suc- 
cefsively sprung up and disappeared, this singular 
nation alone has continued to augment in vigour and 
in strength. We, it is trae, condemn its policy as 
unwise; but if wisdom consists in warding off ca- 
lamities, and promoting the happinefs of the hu- 
man race, with what injustice can we brand them 
with that opprobrious epithet ? Had all the nations 
above mentioned, which we dignify with the epi- 
thets of enlightened and heroic people,—had they 
all, I say, adhered to a similar policy to that of the 
Chinese, what wars, devastations, mafsacres, and 
bloodfhed, would have been prevented? how many 
myriads of widows, whose hearts have been torn 
with anguith, might have enjoyed life with tranquil- 
lity, and resigned their souls in peace? how many 
orphans that have been exposed to the miseries that 
unprotected youth is liable to, would have been bred 
up to industry and happinefs? what an infinite 
number of barbarous atrocities, at the bare recital 


of which the heart fhrinks into itself with horror, 
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would have been prevented? and, at this moment, 
how many myriads of people would have been 
enjoying the blefsings of life on this globe, compa- 
red to the few insignificant creatures that are thinly 
scattered on its surface; and who seem to have no 
other object than that of tormenting and of maf- 
sacging each other? Were a superior being to look 
down upon this globe, would HE bestow the epithet of 
unwise upon that nation, which, attentive to the pre- 
servation of its own people, was continually occupied. 
in preserving their internal tranquillity ; and which | 
had cautiously fhut its doors against the introducti- 
on of those evils which had made a desert of all the 
rest of the world? If hig eye glanced upon the late 
fertile and peaceable province of Bengal, would he 
not say, that opening her gates, so as_to admit these 
ravenous strangers, would be like as if the mariners 
who were forced to winter on Greenland, had open- 
ed their doors to admit the bears when they prowled 
around for prey? Yet it is these people we brand 
with the epithet unwise. Never, doI think, was a 
word so improperly applied. 

I with not to make an indiscriminating eulogi- 
wm on that nation, like those, which, for the pur- 
pose of satirizing others, have so often been bestow- 
ed upon it by fanciful writers; but when facts thus 
come to corroborate reasoning, it would be absurd 
mot to take notice of them. The incomparable 
permanency of China; its progrefsive improve~ 
ment during so many ages; the immense degree 
of fertility it has thus attained; and the innume- 
rable swarms of people it supports; are clear and 
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undeniable evidences of the vast superiority of the 
agricultural system of employment, over the com- 
- mercial and manufacturing system, which is so much 
' the idol of worfhip by the people in Europe; and 
which necefsarily leads to foreign wars and devas- 
tations, internal tumults and disorders. Maf- 
sacres, conquests, revolutions, without end, are the 
_ accompanyments of the one, while unabating peace, 
tranquillity, and happinefs, are the result of the 
other. 


ANECDOTE. 


Ax astrologer in the time of Lewis x1 extricated 
himself very ingeniously from danger. He had fore- 
told to the king, that a lady whom he loved fhould 
die in eight days: which having happened, the 
prince caused the astrologer to be brought before 
him, and commanded his servants not to fail to throw 
him out at the window, at a signal which he would 
give them. As soon as the king sawhim: “* You 
who pretend to be such a wise man,” says-he to him, 
‘* and who knows so exactly the fate of others, tell 
me this moment, what will be yours, and how long 
you have yet to live?” Whether it was that the 
astrologer had been secretly informed of the design 
of the king, or that he guefsed it: ‘ Sire,’ answered he, 
without testifying any fear, ‘I fhall die just three 
days before your majesty.” The king, after that 
answer, was not in haste to give the signal for them 
to throw him ontofthe window ;—on the contrary 
he took particular care to let him want for no-. 


thing. 





—- SSS 
POETRY. 


LIFE. 
From the MSS collection quoted in our last. 


Max, with:the morn, begins his destin'd race, 
Joy in his eye, and pleasure in his face ; 

But ohd what rubs attend his setting days ! 

Wis sinews slacken, and his strength decays; 
His limbs sore ach with hourly toil opprest, 
Till with’d-for night restore him peaceful reste 
Thus man for ever labours and decays, 
Counting but few, and those uneasy days. 

He scarce a minute glorics in his bloom, 

So harth is death’s inexorable doom, i 
So nigh, alas! the cradle and the tomb: 


—————[—=—=_[_—=——LL—L—LCLl—hSSSS=a[aR]aP=P=SSS SS E__! 


AN EPITAPH 
ON THE LATE REVEREND DR THOMAS SHERIDAN, * 
From the same, 


Bewneats this marble stone there lies 
Poor Tom, more merry much than wise 5 
Who only liv’d for two great ends, 

To spend his cafh, and. lose his friends. 
His darling wife of him bereft, 

Is only griev’d,—there’s nothing left. ° 


———— —————————SaSaSaSaaaeSSS 
THE BOUQUET. 
A LESSON FOR THE LADIES 


Tut sun arose, the morn was gay, 

The lark had tun’d his matin lay 5 

And Flora deck’d the op’ning flow’r, 

Th beauteous hue, of Eden’s bow’r. 

When bending o’er the painted beds, 
Where thousands rais’d their vermil headsy 
The lovely Myra, charming fair, 

Pluck’d off the best in each parterre. 


“¢ Go, sweetest buds! the prattler cried, 
*¢ Drest in the robe of variant dye ; 
¢¢ Grace Colin’s breast with nature’s pride, 
*¢ Feast the pleas’d sense, and charm his eys, 


¢¢ Spread to his sight your richest bloom, 
© Ope all your beauties full to view 5 
6¢ Go weft Arabia's rich perfume, 
*¢ In od’rous scent and variant hue. 





poet®h. 
*¢ A present from thy Myra’s hand, 
‘6 Shall live in smiles that never die ; 
«© The flow’ret bound by Friendthip’s hand, 
** Shall drink the dew of Cotin’s eye.” 


But ah ! transpprted from their beds, 
The lilies droop their gnowy heads ; 
The rose’s crimson instant fides, 

And all that pleas’d so bright, so gay, 
Like beauty ’mid deserted glades, 

In one thort moment meets decay, 


No more the bud, in vernal green, 
Flings softnefs on the roseate scene 5 
No more its blofsom to the eyes 
Presents the tufis of ruby dye 5 
No more the lily’s rich perfume, 

With odour fills the vaulted room 5 
A deadly pale succeeds the white, 
Nor rose, nor lily, gives delight. 

Ve fair, attend the moral strain! 

Nor let these flow’rets preach in vain. 
No: eloquence by taste refin’d, 

Can thus instruct th’ ingenuous mind: ; 
Nor all] the sons of wit and art, 

Read better lectures to the heart. 

Fair as the lily’s virgin face, 

Pure emblem of unspotted grace, 
Where aot a sombre tint is seen, 

No, not amid the em’rald green. 
Bright as the rose, whose morning fluthy 
Paint emulates-a modest bluth ; 
Where rising glory speaks a day 

Of still increasing richer ray : 

Such is the dawn of every fair, 

When op’ning first on life’s parterre 5 
While sainted honour watching round,: 
Secures the yet unsullied ground ; 
Whilst anxious angels vigils keep, 
Nor suffer Virtue once to sleep ; 
While friendly sprites without repose, 
Now guard the lily, now the rose. 

But fhould their charge, unhappy, ro ve 

Amid the wilds of lawlefs love ; 

Or if for Vice’s gilded maze, 

They leave fair Virtue’s peaceful ways 

Or lur’d away by syren song, 

Break from the right, and choose the wrong ; 
Their lilies fade, their roses die, 

No more they charm th’ observer's eye; 
And ev'ry friend to Virtue’s sway, 

Seraph and man fhall mourn the day. 
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On THE CLIMATE oF Russra yy THe Nercupournoop or Str 
PreTeRsBURGE. 


My very ingenious and obliging correspondent, Axcrr- 
cus, in answer to the queries [Bee, vol. ix. p. 157. note,] 
respecting the trees in Rufsia. around St Peterfburgh, has 
favoured me with the following interesting memorandums 
on that subject, along with many other particulars res. 
pecting that country ; and, in particular, an exact list of 
all the birds, migratory and stationary, that are found in 
that country, which will appear in due time in this Mis- 
cellany. 

“The trees and birds, (says he,) when accurately civen, 
especially those which are natives, or stand the climate 
the whole year round in open air, is no bad mode of 
judging and comparing climates. In that persuasion, 
I hall here answer your queries made at the bottom of my 
letter on planting, which I suspect are suggested by the 
same idea. 

“ ast, Fraxinus, the afh, I never saw in the woods here ; 
although Pallas thinks the few ath trees he has in his 
garden were probably found in the woods, but never saw 
the tree there himself: it may therefore be regarded as 
an exotic. It would make a curious scale of compara- 
tive perfection, to trace the afh from a country where it is 
an exotic, and only found in gardens, to a climate where 
4t affords manna. 

“2d, U/mus, or elm. This tree, like the ath, is only found 
in aes 

* 3d, Fagus, or beech, is a hothouse plant in this coun- 
try, and only seen in tubs at the ea rrene sala and gardens 
af Sarcocello. 
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‘ 4th, The hawthorn is exactly in the same predicament 
here, although so commun in fields in Scotland. 

* "Phese facts point out a great difference between’ 
your climate and ours, and fhow the superior advantages 
of Scotland with regard to planting. ” 

They certainly do so: and in regard to making planta. 
tions, artificially, the advantage in favour ef Scotland is 
still much greater than would appear at first view; for 
‘though the trees above named, and many others which 
«thrive here, may be too tender to bear the rigours of the 
climate; yet there are still a sufficient variety of trees 
which resist the greatest Rufsian cold, for answering all 
the useful purposes of life ; which, so long as the country 
thinly peopled, and domestic animals few, spring up in 
abundance from seeds scattered by the hand of nature. 
But fhould these woods ever come to be extirpated, by the 
progrefs of improvement, and the multiplication of men and 
cattle, as in Britain, it would be then a matter of great 
difficulty, indeed, to make artificial plantations, compared 
to what we here experience. For in Rufsia, from the mo- 
ment the trees fhed their leaves, before which time few 
of them can be transplanted with safety, till they are in 
full bud, if not in leaf, which is past the proper season 
for transplanting, the earth is bound up in frost, and in- 
accefsible, by reason of a thick bed of snow; so that the 
time which can be appropriated to the operation of plant- 
ing must be wonderfully curtailed, in comparison of; what 
it is here, where we have usually three months without 
frost in which that operation can be safely performed. 

This circumstance must preclude the establifhment of 
nurseries for young trees there, which of course must 
augment the difficulty. Hence, there is reason to fear, 
that, in time, wood in the neighbourhood of great towns, 
if ever the country fLould become tolerably peopled, will 
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become exceedingly scarce, nor will that want be easily 
remedied. And it may be expected to prove scarcest in 
those very places where it most abounds; as has happen- 
ci with ourselves ; because in those places no care will be 
taken to preserve the woods, till they be totally extermina- 
ted. This we know is actually thecase in Scotland; for 
those places which were some hundreds of years ago entire- 
ly covered with impenetrable woods, are now so destitute of 
timber that not a tree can be seen; whereas in- other 
places, little groves of trees are -scattered about every 
where. This defect, in Aberdeenthire especially, we are 
now rapidly correcting; and in half a century that will 
be once more a finely wooded country. But in Rufsia 
such a want could be with much greater difficulty sup- 
plied ; and therefore the greater care fhould now be taken 
te obviate it. : 

Were we, however, to form our judgement of the cli- 
mate of Rufsia from its herbaceous plants, and small fhrubs, 
instead of its trees, when compared with our own, we 
fhould draw a very different conclusion ; for we fhould 
there probably find many small fhrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, that stood the winter perfectly well in the open 
ground, which require artificial protection in this coun- 
try; for the snow which falls there in the beginning of 
winter, covers the whole surface of the ground, to such 
a depth as to fhelter them almost entirely from the effects 
of frost ; to which they are often here exposed, quite bare, 
for several months together. Where the snow is of a suf- 
ficient depth, indeed, the frost can have little imprefsion on 
the soil, or the roots of the plants which are in it; and in 
the spring it is often found, that plants, influenced by the 
heat of the sun penetrating the snow throughout the day, 
and protected from the frosts in te evening, have begun 
to spring long before the snow be melted, so as to appear 

VOL. Xii. EK 
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in full verdure and eften in flower, and sometimes in seed 
before the protecting covering be removed; nor are they 
in danger of being checked by frost after the snow is mel- 
ted; whereas, with us, plants that are hardy, before they 
begin to fhoot out, are often cut off by spring frosts, after 
they have set forth their tender fhoots. It would, there- 
fore, be an interesting thing to have an exact list of her-, 
baceous plants, as well as trees, which could bear the open 
air near Petersburgh in Rufsia, to be compared with those of 
Britain. It is probable, we fhould find that many of our 
hardy trees are greenhouse plants there ; and that many of 
their hardy - p/ants require the fhelter of the greenhouse, 
if not occasional resource of artificial heat, with us. 


a. 
Tuere is just now [Det. 7th, ] in flower, in the botanical 


garden here, in the open air, a fine plant of the calla 
Ethopica; a plant that has been hitherte considered as 
requiring the heat ofa stove in this country. This is 
one instance, among several others, that have occurred of 
the impropriety of judging, @ priori, of the tendernefs of 
plants, from the nature of the climate of which they are 
natives. For though a plant may be able to bear the heat 
of a warm climate, and may have been originally found 
in atropical region, it may, neverthelefs, be also capable of 
resisting the cold of more polar regions. The sweet scent- 
ed pea, for example, is a native. of the island of Ceylon, 
from whence it was first introduced into Europe ; yet it i, 
well known to be the hardiest annual pea we have; anid is 
the only plant of that description, which, if sown at a 
proper time, can resist our winter’s cold so as not to be kill- 
ed by it; and the Portugal laurel is our hardiest evetgreen. 
The calla Ethiopica “has been kept in our stoves in 
Britain, for perhaps half a century past ; nor does it seem 
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that any person before the present time} had ever thought 
of trying if it could live in the open air. The plant in 
question was put out three years ago, to take its chance; 
as they had increased to a greater number than was wan- 
ted ; and has not suffered in the smallest degree since that 
time, though last winter, in particular, was more severe 
than is usual in this climate ; and many plants that com- 
monly bear our cold were killed. 

From this example I would. recommend it te many 
gentlemen who have large collections of exotic plants 5 
those esgecially of the herbaceous sorts, that can be em- 
ployed in arts, or for other useful purposes, to try a few 
of each kind, from time to time, in the open air. It 
may happen, that much benefit may result from these 
trials, even where the plants are so tender as to require 
a slight artificial covering. The common artichoke is @ 
plant of this sort ; for, without some protection, it is often 


killed by our winter’s frost ; though it is one of the most 
common esculent plants we have. It is semarkable that 
though we have already had several nights of frost, so 
keen as to kill down the leaves of many plants that are 
very hardy with us, yet the calla Ethiopica is at pre- 
sent in full verdure ; and its fine flower as.frefh in the o- 
pen ground as in the hothouse. 


ON THE TASTE FOR GAR G AMONG THE TURKS. 
Asunpance of running water is reckoned the most efsen- 
tial requisite for a garden among the Turks; and as 
ground is generally to be had at a small price, their gar- 
dens are often of great extent ; but in these a wild irre- 
gularity is more in fafhion than symmetry and elegange. 
They know not what we mean by lawns, bowling greens, 
and that taste for drefsed grounds of great extent which 
we in Europe have borrowed from the Chinese. Kvo/2s, 
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adorned with rich sophas ; vast basons, and jets of water 
playing in them, which they call schaderwan; thady al- 
leys, paved with various coloured flints, disposed into fis 
gures of Mosaick work, form the most superb ornaments, 
arid the most coveted conveniences of a Turkith gar- 
den. 

The people are fond of fruit, and pafsionate admirers 
of flowers ; their gardeners, therefore, who are chiefly frora 
the Grecian Archipelago, bend their chief attention to 
the culture of these two articles. With the rearing, graf 
ting, and training fruit trees, they are well acqainted ; and 
are dexterous at preserving fruits in perfection, for as long a 
time as pofsible. Their flowers are disposed in parterres, 
where they are planted promiscuously, and without order. 
A Dutch gardener would condemn this taste as barbarous. 
Roufseau wauld have said this must be the most perfect 
taste, because it most resembles the operation of na 
ture. 

So fond are the ladies, in general, of flowers, that they 
have them in their chambers even almost the whole of the 
year. They have small round tables made of fine woods 
inlaid with mother of pearl, appropriated solely to the re- 
ception of flowers in pots. These are often made of por- 
celain, and the finest kinds of pottery, and forma kind of 
parterre within doors, consisting of roses, oranges, citrons, 
tulips, anemonies, tuberoses, jefsmines, carnations, and a 
variety of other fhrubs and flowers, the arranging of which 
and tending them, forms one of the principal amusements 
of the ladies in their harams. 

They make presents of flowers and fruits to their pa- 
rents, friends, and favourites; which are accepted as a 
high mark of favour. Thegrand vizir even is obliged, 
at stated times, to send presents of thisnature to the sul- 
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tan, and the ladies of the imperial haram, 2 marks, on his 
part, of homage, submifsion, and respect. Every Wednes- 
day the aga of the janifsaries, and on certain occasions 
the grand treasurers, are equally obliged to comply with 
this etiquette towards the sovereign and his first minister. 
An ancient usage requires the grand vizir to adhere to 
the same, with respect to the ministers of foreign powers 
on their first arrival; and on the day of their first public 
audience the grand master of ceremonies takes care that 
these marks of respect be not omitted, to which the public 
opinion has affixed a considerable value. Hence the esta- 
blifhment of two officers, known under the names of ye- 
mischdjy baschy, and tschitschexdy baschy one of whom 
has the superintendance of fruits, and the other of flowers. 
The first furnifhes annually the fruits necefsary to the 
table of the sultan and the ladies of his haram. He always 
takes care to preserve the rarest kinds in proper conser- 
vatories, that he may be able at all times to gratify the 
fancies of the favourite sultanas during their pregnancy. 
It is him who provides all the presents of this sort to the 
first minister and the grandees of the empire. The in- 
tendant who performs the same office with regard to 
flowers, has the charge of furnifhing what is necefsary 
for the apartments of the seraglio. 

Among flowers, the tulip, here, as in many other places, 
holds a very distinguifhed rank. ‘The peculiar taste for 
this flower among the Turks, is said to have been intro- 
duced by the famous Jérahim Pacha, grand visir and son- 
in-law to Achmet 1. in the following manner: Jérabim 
had, by some unknown means, collected a vast number of 
roots of the finest flowers of this sort, which he reared 
with singular care in the garden of his country seat, si- 
tuated on the borders of the Bosphorus beyond Baschix- 
tasch, When they were in their highest degree of per- 
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fection, he gave an entertainment to the sultan, his mas- 
ter, which having prolonged till the evening, he then 
caused his parterre to be illuminated by several thousand 
small chrystal lamps, disposed with art, so as to produce 
the most striking effect; when leading the sultan unex- 
pectedly thither, Achmet was so inchanted with the bril- 
liancy of this superb exhibition, that he could scarcely be 
satisfied with admiring it, and demanded a repetition of it 
several times from Jbrabim; and ordered, farther, that the 
same fhould be renewed every year at the seraglio, at the 
season of these flowers. ‘This entertainment of a new 
kind, was commemorated under the name of Lale Tochi- 
raghani, which means the illumination of tulips ; and the 
country house of Jérabim, is since known by the name of 
Tochiraghann Yalifiy. Mabomet 1. took also great plea- 
sure in this divertifsement during his whole reign; but 
the princes his succefsors, not having had the same taste, 
this brilliant fete has been since suffered to fall into ne- 
glect; to the regret of the whole seraglio. 

Next to flowers, the Mahometans are singularly fond of 
plantations of large growing trees; the frefhnefs which 
their fhade affords in a burning climate, being grateful in 
a high degree. The trees in chief repute among them are 
the oak, the lime, the platanus, the elm, the fir, the ches- 
nut, the walnut, and the palm ; but above all the cyprefs, 
which is specially consecrated to burying grounds. These 
people, in consequence of their superstitious opinions, 
have a sort of respect for all kinds of trees. Several 
among them believe that they would expose themselves to 
some disastrous accident, fhould they cut down, root out, 
or burn any one of them without necefsity. This senti- 
ment has a force with them, in preportion to the fecundity 
of the tree, its beauty, or its age; but nothing can over- 
come the veneration they bear for those trees, which sur- 
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round a tomb, and protect it with their fhade. If the doc- 
trine of the unity of the Deity were not the fundamental 
doctrine of the mufsulmans, one would believe that they 
inherited the mythological system of the ancients, which fil- 
led the woods and forests with divinities. In a word,to 
cut down, or mutilate a tree, especially in a burying ground, 
is, in their eyés, to sin against nature, and to insult the 
manes of those who repose under its fhade. These super- 
stitious ideas, waich are very general do not, however, 
prevent the soldiers from exercising their barbarous fury 
even upon the very trees they meet within an encmy’s 
country. The more respect they bear for these things, 
the more regret they think their enemies will experience 
for the lofs of them; and,this is a suffcient reason for ex- 
citing their fury. Such are the diabolical ideas that war 
excites among the children of men! Who then can exe« 
crate this mischievous system too much ? 


Recuratrons OF THE SPANIARDS FOR THE GRADUAL ENFRAN- 
CHISEMENT OF SLAVES, THEIR BETTER TREATMENT. 


As soon as a slave is £464, 4% name, price, Gc. are re- 
gistered in a public register, and the master is obliged by 
law to allow-him one working day in the course of the 
week to himself, besides Sunday; so that if he chooses to 
work for his master en that day, he receives for the same 
the wages of a free man; as whatever he earns by such 
Jabour, is so secured to him by law, that the master can- 
not deprive him of it, This is certainly a step towards 
abolifhing absolute slavery ; for as soon as the slave is able 
to purchase another working day, the master js obliged to 
sell it him at one-fifth part of its original cost, and so, like- 
wise, the remaining four days, at the same rate, whenever 
the slave is able to redeem them ; after which he is en- 
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tirely free. This is such an incentive to industry, that 
even the most supine are tempted to exert themselves, 


THE EXTENT OF THE ph el TERRITORY, 
R 


I, is observed by majof Rennell, in his memoirs of 
India, as a new phenomenon in the history of the world, 
that a company of merchants, subjects of a kingdom, 
fhould pofsefs in full sovereignty 162,000 square miles 
ef land, containing 11,000,000 inhabitants, 7. ¢. 30,000 
square miles and 3,000,000 inhabitants more than is pofsef- 
sed by their own sovereign in Great Britain and Ireland: 
that their grofs revenue fhould amount to L.4,600,000 
sterling, besides subsidies from country powers: that their 
military establifhment, in time of peace, is 10,000 Euro- 
peans, and 52,000 regular sepoy infantry: that, in their 
mercantile capacity, they employ 100 large thips, with 
upwards of 10,000 seamen, in which they import, annually, 
from five to six millions sterling, of merchandise, into Great 
Britain. Such is the magnitude of the Britifh East India 
Company, unknown in any former period of the world. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor fears, that, by an accideniai circumstance, the very sen- 
siblé communication by Nerva has bzen'too long omitted to b- noticed. 
Hie hopes the ingenious author will forgive this unintentional omifsion. 

He has likewie to request pardon of Eusebius for a similar omifsion. 
His cfsay was duly received, and hopes he will hear more of it in a hort 
time; but its having been marked as already notieed, made the Editor 
think it had been doe, Mistakes of this kind are solely occasioned 
by a part of the noticss to correspondents not being admitted in one num- 
ber for wan: of room, and the copy of that part being forgot, or its 
having failen as'de when the following number was printed. 

The communication by 4 Reformer is received; and though it is the 
with of the Editor to keep clear of political discufsions at present, which 
are too apt to degenerate into party squabbles, that would be a disgrace 
to a literary journal 3 yet as the writer 13 so importunate,.and as the com- 
position seems to be a harmlcfs jew d esprit, he will try if he can indulge 
him j—bdu: it is too loag. 

Aknowledgements to several others deferred, 
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‘CUCURBITA OCHCKOFENSIS, 
" OR TURBAN GOURD, 


fate. 
Amoxe many other ok articles lately transmit- 
ted to the Editor from Rufsia by his obliging cor. 
respondent Arcticus, is.a-very fine coloured drawing 


of the singular production called cucurbita ochckofen= 
sis, or turban gourd, made by the draughtsman of Dr 
Pallas, an exact representation of two varieties of 
which are engraved A and B ofthe miscellaneous 
plate that accompanies this number. A is so exact 
a representation of a turban, or tiara of some sort, 
that on seeing the drawing, before reading the de- 
scription, I concluded it must be a representation of 
a kind of head drefs worn by some of the natives of 
these eastern countries. The colours of the plant 
tend greatly to favour this deception. The under 
part isa rich golden orange, which resembles 
a strong kind ofcloth, calculated to go round 
the head like a fillet, while the crown is a white, 
with a few light streaks of green and orange. The 
little bandage at the bottom of the crown, is of a 
VOL, Xii. LL 
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pale greenith tint, slightly waved, and in some mea- 
sure open, as in the drawing, so as naturally to re- 
present a kind of lace binding the base of the high- 
er crown of the tiara. 

My correspondent justly observes, that ‘ this kind 
ef gourd is particulasty worthy of the attention 
and cultivation of the curious ; not only from their 
beauty, but the extraordinary circumstance of their 
exact similitude to the form of the Mahometan tur- 
ban,—a resemblance which is so striking, as to 
convince, at first sight, that the head drefs of that 
religion must have been taken from this preduction 
of their fields. When they are ripe, they are, like 
the drawings, of a fine rich gold yellow, or orange, 
striped beautifully with green on the crown, as re- 
gularly as if painted; and I think it is scarcely ha- 
zarding too much to suppose, that, as their first co 
lour is green, Mahomet may have taken both the 
form and colour of his own and descendants turbans 
from this natural and first of models, which pofsi- 
bly served the original wild inhabitants of these 
countries as a defence against the sun, till they 
were able to invent some sort of stuff to replace the 
vegetable bonnet, that still gives form to their head 
drefs. I made the experiment last year, to satisfy 
curiosity, as to the kind of bonnet one of these 
gourds would make; and having scooped out and 
dried, A, with only such an opening at bottom as 
would admit the head, found it a very light and 
handsome turban, which deceived every body at a 
emall distance. However, Mr Editor, to enable you 
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and your friends to try the Turkith bonnet in any 
way you please, I fhall send some of the seeds early 
in the spring to sow in Scotland, although at present 
they cannot be had till the gourd is gradually dried 
to make the seeds more surely productive.” 

I fhall expect the seeds of this beautiful plant: 
with impatience, which I fhall take pleasure to distri- 
bute among such friends and subscribers as are cu- 
ridus in vegetable productions. 


FARTHER DESCRIPTION, OF THE PLATE. 
Horns of thé arnee. 

Fig. C represents an accurate front view of the 
horns of the young arzee, or great Indian buffalo men- 
tioned in page 193 of this volume, drawn on a scale so 
large, as to give a clear idea of the peculiarities that 
distinguifh that horn from all others. D is a 
back view of the same, and F a section of the 
horn near its base; the flat side being the front of 
the horn, and the ridge running along the outside, as 
represented in the figure. A more minute descrip. 
tion is unnecefsary. 

The animal to which these horns belonged, seems 
to have been only about two years old when it was 
killed ; the horns are consequently thicker towards 
the root, in proportion to their other dimensions, than 
in older animals of the same kind ; nor are they near 
so much bent inwards, as in the older animal repre- 
sented page 193. 

The bone of the head is exactly two feet long,-and 
the distance between the top of the horns 35 inches ; 
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the other proportions are exactly observed ; so that 
the dimensions of every other part may be obtained. 


Cone of the Norfolk island pine. 

G represents a kind of cone brought from Nor- 
folk island in-the South Seas. The tree that pro- 
duces this fruit, is there called a‘ pine, and grows to 
a great height and magnitude; but the wood of the 
tree is so brittle as to be of no use in fhip building. 
Its other properties are not yet ascertained. 

I have not been able to obtain any botanical de- 
- scription of this tree ; but if we are to judge from the 
cone, it must constitute a new genus of plants, hi- 
therto unknown to European botanists. The cone, 
from which this figure was drawn, measured nearly 
seven inches in length. It has been called a cone; 
but it resembles no other cone yet known, in any 
other respect except the fhape alone. It has no 
scales; but the substance in which the seeds are ir- 
regularly bedded, is a set of wiry-like small woody 
fibres, firm and elastic, slightly curled, and resem- 
bling in appearance a fhort cut close bafs matt,for clea- 
ning the feet, made of bent grafs. The bulk of the 
fibres are of a dark brown, nearly black, and“curled, 
with a few interspersed through them, of a clearer 
brown, tending to red. These are not curled, and 
stronger than the others. The cone is placed here in 
what I conceive to have been its natural position, and 
has adhered to the tree by a strongtough woody stalk 
seen at top ; but near the bottom part of that stalk, ay 
a small distance from it, all round the top of the cone, 
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are the remains of a number of smaller fibres, about 
the sizeof the largest kind of packthread, which have 
all been cut off too fhort to be seen in the drawing. 
The pile of the mafs of fibres with which the body 
of the cone is covered, all point upward; at least to- 
wards the stalk, directly the reverse of what hap- 
pens with the scales of the cones of other trees. 
The seeds are stuck in among these fibres, quite ir- 
regularly, as in the figure; and are nearly of the 
size of an ordinary chesnut, but nearer the fhape of 
ahazel nut. They are covered with a strong hard 
fhell, which at the point is exactly of the colour and 
texture of a hazel nut; but lower down they are co- 
vered with a fhort close velvety downy coat. These 
nuts adhere quite firmly to a nucleus, which forms 
the body of the cone, being a hard, bony, or bhell-like 
substance, so hard that no knife can make any im- 
prefsion upon it. A little of the point of this nu- 
cleus appears at the point below, slightly dotted 
where some of the pile has been taken off. Not 
having more than one, I could not break this up to 
see what is in the center. This solid nucleus seems 
to be about an inch and a half diameter. The whole 
weight of the cone is ten ounces anda half. The num- 
ber of seeds in this cone are sevenieen. It is pro- 
bable the natives may use them for food. 

_ From these particulars it will clearly appear, that 
this cone is of a kind that is totally different from 
those of the trees we have in Europe. It has been 
thus minutely described to satisfy the desires of the 
curious, 
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For the Bee. 
THE MOUNTAIN AND GROTTOES, 
A VISION. 


Sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi. Virc. 


Berne ina contemplative mood the other day, I 
took a solitary walk towards the Pentland Hills ; 
and reflecting on the many vices and follies of man- 
kind, and the consequent miseries attached to hu. 
man life, I could not help being equally struck 
with astonifhment and pity, that the condition of 
life, which, of all others, ought to be the most 
happy, was, in general, now a-days, the most 
wretched. 

While I was sunk in a profound reverie on this 
subject, I reached the foot of the mountains ; and 
clambering to the top of a little eminence, I lay 
down to repose myself, and to enjoy the prospect 
around ; but, being somewhat fatigued, fell insensi- 
bly asleep. 

Methought I was then standing at the foot of a 
lofty mountain, the sides of which were diversified’ 
with numberlefs precipices and caverns; and so 
perplexed with thickets and bruthwood, that it 
seemed almost impofsible to ascend it. Neverthelefs 
as the objects around were various and magnificent, 
I felt a vast desire to enjoy them in their full splen- 
dor by ascending to the top. But before I had ad- 
vanced far, I found, that, in addition to the ob» 
structions already mentioned, there were an- infinite 
number of serpents that hifsed among the verdure ; 
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and I could perceive among the higher precipices, 
yast flocks of vultures, harpies, and other birds of 
prey, immensely larger than any I had ever seen, 
that darkened the air with their flight, or were 
perched upon the highest pinnacles ; and by the wild- 
nefs of their screams, and the dreadful clapping of 
their wings, seemed to threaten the traveller with 
instant destruction. 

What added to my terror, was, that upon a long- 
er inspection, I observed numbers of these frightful 














™ E birds darting on the ground, and rising again with 
ck 

of redoubled clamour. 

* In thort I had determined to return, when, at a 
‘ small distance, I beheld a female figure approaching 
s 





towards me ; fhe was arrayed in garments more re- 
splendent than a summer’s morn; her right hand bore 
a fhining sceptre ; and in her gesture and counte- 
nance, there was something wonderfully elevated 
and sublime, tempered, at the same time, with se 
much sweetnefs, that though I was struck with awe, 
as fhe drew nearer, I felt, neverthelefs, inexprefsible 
emotions of pleasure and of joy. 

While I stood intranced in admiration, the celes- 
tial stranger thus addrefsed me: ‘* Happy mortal ! 
in me behold the genius of Wisdom. 1 am sent for 
your instruction, and thrice happy will you be if 
you listen to my precepts. The mountain on which 
you now stand, is human life ; and these precipices, 
caverns, and thickets, are the various misfortunes and. 
dangers to which it is subjected ; as the serpents and 
birds of prey, which strike you with such terror, 
are the destructive Pafsions that so much infest this 
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state of existence. Were I to open your eyes fully, 
you would be afflicted with the deepest sorroy, at 
beholding such havock and carnage as all. these 
daily. make among mankind ; but if you will be 
conducted by me, I will lead you through lefs terri- 
fying scenes, to a delightful region, little inferior 
to the happy abodes of the blefsed.” 

. I had scarce time to exprefs.my gratitude to.my 
heavenly benefactrefs, when fhe took me gently. by 
the hand, and led me up the mountain... At her ap- 
proach, I observed that the reptiles and. birds of 
prey fhrunk away, though, ata distance, they con- 
tinued to manifest their ravenous,desires. The 
precipices, dens, and thickets disappeared; and I felt 
within me a secret rapture, when suddenly my ear 
was struck with the most melodious notes. 

Having directed my eye towards the place 
whence these delightful sounds proceeded, I be- 
held several beautiful females at a little distance, 
who beckoned me to approach. 

It is impofsible to describe the wonderful effects 
wrought in me by the charms of these lovely crea- 
tures. Never, indeed, did I see any thing half so 
alluring, and I was just on the point of rufhing to- 
wards them, when, turning to the genius, I beheld, 
with amazement, her countenance afsume a severity 
that struck me like lightening 

‘* These females, (said fhe,) whom you so much ad- 
mire, are the Sensual Pleasures, and the Criminal 
Luxuries of life, which produce infinitely more de- 
struction’ among mankind, than the birds of prey 
fcom which I have freed you. They are surround- 
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ed with concealed morafses and covered thorns; and 
whoever approaches towards them, is soon en~ 
tangled, and his ruin inevitable.” 

Here fhe paused, and desired me to consider them 
again. I did so, and found, with still greater 
amazement, that they had put on the most hideous 
forms ; and I could perceive, that every glance fhe 
threw upon them, seemed to fhrink up their very 
efsence, and to render them still more disgusting 
and horrible. 

We had now reached the middle of the mountain, 
when the spiritof Wisdom, turning towards me, 
spoke in the following manner : 

‘* You are now arrived at the end of the first stage 
of human life. Tlie path to the top of the moun- 
tain is infested with creatures, as well as with ob- 
structions and dangers, much the same as those you 
have already seen ; but in proportion as you de- 
scend on the opposite side, the birds of prey gra- 
‘dually disappear, and the dens and caverns increase, 
till you reach the bottom, which is one continued 
gulph, covered with such an impenetrable vapour, 
that it is altogether impafsable even by myself. 
We fhall not, therefore, ascend any farther ; especi- 
ally as by the sceptre which I hold in my right 
hand, I am empowered to perform things out of my 
own sphere, and fhall now make use of it, tu dis- 
close another scene for your impsovement and in- 
struction.” 

_ She now waved her wand; J looked around, and 
to my utter astonifhment, found that I was in the 
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midst of an extensive plain, covered by various na- 
tions of all ages and sexes. 

When my admiration had a little subsided, I per. 
ceived a large grotto with a spacious entry right 
before me. Numbers that ifsued from the great body 
in the middle of the plain, were continually crowd- 
gng into it, while many others were hurrying out 
of it; with this difference, however, that those who 
proceeded towards it, ran into pairs of male and fe- 
male, at the entrance, and were to all appearance 
intoxicated with joy. Whereas they who came out 
were always single, and were either deprefsed with 
sorrow, or wound up to the most extravagant pitch 
of gladnefs and exultation. 

‘* This, said my divine conductrefs, is the grotto of 
Matrimony ; observe it with attention.” As I con- 
templated it, I found its general appearance and form 
isfinitely alluring. Its entrance was overfhadow- 
ed with trees full of the most beautiful blofsoms, that 
seemed to promise an abundance of pleasing fruit. 
A number of flowers of the most brilliant+ colours 
sprung up around. The air was scented with their 
balmy perfume. Upon a closer examination I 
observed among these a good many annual, some 
biennial, and a very few triennial blofoms; but 
hardly any of a longer duration. 

Ail these, however, had such a fine effect, that 
I thould have been tempted to importune the geni- 
us to conduct me thither, had I not observed that 
most of those who advanced to this grotto, were 
very irregular and tumultuous in their motions, 
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Even the female part, who tripped to the sound of 
musical instruments, and whose drefs and gestures 
were altogether wanton and lascivious, had never- 
thelefs a certain wildnefs and distraction in their 
countenance, that preduced in me much distaste and 
aversion. 

What struck me, however, with most astonifh- 
ment, and contributed chiefly to deter me from ap- 
proaching the grotto, was, that I plainly perceived 
those who came out, had undergone a wonderful 
change. Instead of the airy flutter and the wanton 
glance, many of them seemed overwhelmed with 
sorrow ; and their looks in general were so haggard 
and terrifying, that wherever they directed their: 
steps, exery one fled with precipitation. 

Upon a nearer examination, I now observed, that 
all over the plain there were a vast number of con- 
cealed pits or trap doors ; and those who chanced to 
stumble upon any of them instantly disappeared. I 
perceived a great many of both sexes plunging at 
the very entrance of the grotto, while they were 
adorning their heads with garlands of flowers, and 
indulging in the utmost festivity. 

This sight could not fail to deter me from ap- 
proaching the grotto, and I accordingly advanced 
with considerable reluctance ; but the gemius en- 
couraged me, and | proceeded. 

We now drew pretty near the grotto; and I per- 
ceived that some of the flowers, that there abounded 
in the greatest profusion, were wonderfully beau- 
tiful, and I wifhed to gather them ; but my conduc- 
trefs told me they contained a slow poisen; and in- 
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deed I. did observe; that almost every one gathered 
more or lefs.of them, and that those who supplied 
themselves mest plentifully; seemed to turn: giddy, 
and were guilty of very ridiculous actions. 

On:.2 still nearer approach, there was about the 
entrance of the grotto, something very pleasing, and 
something too that produced in me a kind of dread 
to enter it; and it was, therefore, with no small 
astonifhment that I observed almost all the infinite 
multitude that flocked towards it, not only in a 
state of indifference, but to appearance intoxicated 
with joy. Instead of examining its precincts, or 
making such preparations, and using such precau- 
tions as might be necefsary to render the journey 
agreeable, the motley crowd seemed attentive only 
to the sound of music, which, in truth, was very 
pleasing, and to which they tripped away in their 
gayest attire. , 

Upon a narrower inspection, however, I did per- 
ceive a few solitary pairs, that seemed extremely 
busy in examining the entrance of the grotto, and. 
in culling various flowers that did not appear to me to. 
be conspicuous for beauty ; and I observed that they 
ptefsed their juice into phials, with which they oc- 
casionally bathed their foreheads. 

Wondering what could be the meaning of this, 
I applied to the tutelar genius. ‘These flowers, 
(said fhe,) though they do not seem so pretty as’ the 
rest, have a much more fragrant smell; and their 
juice, applied in the manner you see, is the best 
polsible antidote against all the dangers’ that are to 
he met with in the pafsage of the grotto.” * What, 
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(said I,). are the names of these excellent flowers ?* 
For Ichad now pulled some,:and really found thar 
there ifsued from them a kind of celestiab odour. 
“« They are, (added the,) the flowers of good nature; 
prudence, temperance, contentment, economy, piety, 
and other virtues ; but, alas! they are very little 
regarded. You see they are even trampled om ae 
noxious weeds.” 

Being now advanced within the grotto, I found 
that both: sides of it were cut into a great many: 
apartments: or cells, into which great numbers of 
both sexes, leaving the direct pafsage through the 
grotto, hurried: with precipitation, often abandon- 
ing their mates. I could plainly distinguifh the 
cells of Difsipation, Extravagance, Drunkennefs, 
Gaming, Jealousy, Adultery, and a great many- 
more, which, as my conductrefs told me, had each 
in the back part, more or lefs removed, an apartment, 
stiled the cell of Poverty, or the cell of Disgrace. 

All these excavations, as well as the pafsage of 
the grotto, resembled the plain, in having a great 
number of trap doors, that incefsantly swallowed up’ 
those who prefsed upon them ; and as soon as any 
one disappeared, the remaining partner instantly 
hurried out of the grotto, either in a state of de- 
spondence or of joy. 

I thould have mentioned: before, that almost every 
couple that approached towards the grotto, was ac- 
companied by little winged Cupids, that generally: 
abandoned them near the entrance. Very few of these 
little: deities were to be found in the interior parts. 
For no sooner had-any one couple manifested # de~ 
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Sire to penetrate these cavities, than they were for- 
saken ; and then, indeed, they ruihed in with teme- 
rity ; though I often found that they separated, each 
party taking a different cell ; and it sometimes happen- 
ed that one of the parties, generally of the male sex, 
did not imitate the example of the other, but coati- 
nued motionlefs, and seemingly overwhelmed with 
grief. I perceived that those of the female sex who 
hurried away in this manner, had generally wan 
complexions, tawdry habits, and difhevelled hair ; 
and their giddy motions bespoke a plentiful supply 
of the intoxicating flowers. 

- Turning now to my left hand, I observed a troop 
of sprightly young damsels, supporting each a feeble 
old man, near the entrance of the grotto,-—not a 
single Cupid ever fluttering around them; and they 
were hardly entered when the ladies for the most 
part, made the best of their way to the cells of Dif- 
sipation, Extravaganee, Gaming, and some others ; 
while their confpanions, worn out with infirmities, 
soon fell on the trap doors, and disappeared, This 
the ladies mo sooner learned but they instantly 
rufhed out of the grotto. Some were met at the 
entrance by several handsome young fellows, who 
seemed to have been waiting for them, and with 
these they returned in the highest exultation. 

I observed great numbers of both sexes carrying 
fhining bags upon their fhoulders ; but found, in ge- 
neral, that the little Cupids had a rooted aversion at 
.these kinds of burdens, and almost always avoided, 
those who bore them. When any whose fhoulders were 
laden in this manner, happened to stumble on a trap 
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door, it was curious to see the scramble that ensued; 
though I found that a set of gentlemen drefsed in 
black, who ran from all quarters to these contests, 
were generally the most succefsful. I took particu- 
‘lar notice of a young man, who endeavoured to jostle 
an old woman upon one of the pitfalls, and at the 
same time kept a watchful eye upon her fhoulders. 
He at last succeeded in sinking her; but had scarce. 
ly laid hold of the glittering burden when it sudden-~ 
ly disappeared. 

My condiuctrefs desiring me to cast my eyes to- 
wards the right hand, I beheld great numbers of both 
sexes at thé entrance of many of the cells, lamenting 
for their lost companions. ‘* Those, (said the) who 
stand in this manner, are well supplied with the juice 
of the fragrant flowers already mentioned.” In fact 
whenever any of them cast a wistful eye towards the 
cavities, I perceived that they instantly bathed their 
temples, and regained their usual firmnefs and con- 
stancy. While I continued to observe them, some 
of their companions returned; and it was beautiful 
to see the mutual endearments and exprefsions of 
tendernefs and joy that would pafs upon the occasi- 
on; though there were, indeed, a few who contrac 
ted their countenances into such a gloomy severity, 
when their lost mates appeared, that these last seem- 
ed greatly terrified, and retired again with precipita- 
tion. 

During all this time the genius was conducting 
me through the grotto. Our progrefs,* indeed, was 
but slow, being retarded by the numberlefs objects 
that occurred, The pafsage now turned thin, and 
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we, ,advanged - with |rapidity. >» Oni reach side cof ms 
there were, buthas fem stragglieg couples;: when! my 
conductrefs desired. me td look! forward. I: tnined 
my eyes, and. beheld: something :that. bore: the ‘ap- 
spearance of a dawn. ** What you behold; (sail :the;) 
is the'€ntrance ‘into the region of matrimonial-felici- 
ty. It is the place ordained on earth for the reward 
of virtue.” While the was yet speaking, it gradual. 
4y-inereased to-so-much splendour, that I fett'd ‘sur. 
prising gladnefs arising in my soul.;;] sprung -fod- 
ward with exultation, and entering the heppy abode, 
all my senses were for a moment suspended in 2 
flood of joy. Words are wanting to describe the 
pleasures of this delightful place. “Hete'T forind ma- 
ny happy pairs reposing on the flowery'stutface, Saun- 
tering by brinks of rivulets, or Josing’‘themiselves 
among ‘the woods and ‘vallies ; while’ ‘nuriber of 
beautiful children, in all the pleasing prattle of inno- 
cence; sported around ‘them in ‘the’ most ‘délightfil 
manner.» The roses ‘to them ‘had‘no thorns ; birds 
hopped from bough to bough, ‘whose beautiful plu- 
mage gave pleasure to the eye, as their enchanting 
notes added to the general harmony. Héte‘T ‘ob- 
served among the trees, several of ‘the happy pairs 
whom I had seen gathering the -scented flowers at 
the entrance of the grotto. 

I now began to ‘with for a companion, that T'might 
never leave this blifsful region. In vain did I search 
for a solitary female. None weré'to be found. The 
genius now teld'mé that T’must stay ho loniger. So 
Jaying hold'of my*hand, fhe’ led me! ‘back towards 
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the:pafsage ofthe. grotto, while'I cast a mournfal 
look behind, fetched a deep sigh; and awoke. 

L.was wonderfully well pleased with my dream ;_ 
and returning homeward, could not help exclaiming, 
with Persius, 

- Discete, O miseri, et rerum cognoscite causas ! BRITO. 


STATISTICAL NOTICES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Gory oFiA LETTER FROM Dr $ Lt S——tTH OF 
Princeton, To Da C——s N. ToF MonTROSE- 


Continued from p. 233. 


“ Ang your elections of members of afsembly or- 
derly meetings? or who are the judgés of comtrover~ 
ted elections ?”” 

Our afsemblies, themselves, like the House of 
Commons in England, are the judges of their own bo- 
dies. I suppose that our meetings for elections are, 
in general, conducted with as much order and decen- 
cy as meetings of the same kind have usually been 
in any part of the world. At present we have 
hardly any image of that licentiousnefs that prevails 
in England at a general election. Some politicians 
say, our elections are too calm: that they do not 
discover that agitation and zeal which we fhould na- 
turally find in the people if their liberties sufficiently 
interested them. Some allowance, indeed, fhould 
be made in this calm. picture for the state of Pen- 
sylvania, which, as 1 believe I intimated in my - last 
letter, is the proper region of factioa and party in 
America. 

YOL. Xii. NN 
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** Are the sentences of your judges peaceably ex- 
ecuted? or do appeals and resistance often hap- 
pen 2”? 

1 believe there have been very few instances 
throughout America, of resistance to the lowest 
officers of civil government, since the conclusion of 
the war. The principal fault in the executive of 
New Jersey, is to be observed in the theriff’s office. 
These offices being appointed by the people, are often, 
through a desire of popularity, too, dilatory and induls 
gent in executing the sentences of the court. 

“ Do your people respect their . magistrates more 
en account of their being elected by themselves ?” 

If they have not a greater reverence for the splen- 
dour of their power, I believe they have a greater 
confidence in the equity, and mildnefs of its exercise. 
The principal fault in the appointment of the ma- 
gistracy in some of the states, is, that justices of the 
peace, and the inferior officers, are too tmmediately 
dependent on the suffrage of the people. They are not 
appointed by the executive branch of the govern- 
ment; and they de not-hold their offices during good 
behaviour, but during pleasure, or for certain limited 
periods. , 

“* Does a jealousy of Congrefs prevail among you? 
er are the powers of Congrefs properly defined ?”’ 

The several states have hitherto been too jealous, 
not of what Congrefs is, but of what it may be in a 
future period. That is the reason that although 
their powers ‘are defined by explicit articles of con- 
federation, yet they appear to be too much limited, 
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Th war, they seem, by their resolutions, to pofsefs 
all authority ; yet they are too dependent on the 
concurrence of single states to carry their resolves 
into effect, and to-fulfil their contracts.. Reason, in- 
deed, and a sense of common utility, will, while we 
are exposed to the same dangers, and while our sim- 
plicity of manners continues, go very far in indu- 
cing the compliance of the states with proper mea- 
sures that regard the benefit of the whole union; 
but there is not, in our confederacy, sufficient se- 
curity that a particular state interest, or conveni- 
ence, may not sometimes bias members of the union 
in their judgement and their votes, and so. obstruct 
or embarrafs the general movements. 

One of the greatest injuries to Congrefs, since the: 
war, arises from the overcautious policy of the se- 
veral states, intrusting it. with too little power, 
and, retaining too much in. their own hands. 
The men of most distinction and capacity for 
businefs: have generally declined. appointments 
to that: body, and chesen rather, since it could be 
done in peace, to enjoy the honours and emolu- 
ments that were to be obtained at home. “There is 
some reason to fear, lest. the influence of Congrefs 
will continue to decline fromthe same reason, unlefs 
the people, roused-to a sense of the danger, as well 
as inutility of their extreme precautions, will concur 
in vesting their supreme legislature, with a more 
adequate authority. 

‘“* Are all sects equally regarded by your govern- 
ment, and equally eligible to civil offices? or is 
there any exception made with regard to Reman 
catholics ?” 
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There is noéxception: And we find the’ Romar 
catholics make zealous an@ attached . citizens ‘torthe: 
new! ‘states|| “Their: religious’ principles we:do ‘not 
fears’ The American sense of liberty \is so: highs: 
that we are sure they would not wifh'to give thems 
sélves*a master’ even in the Pope. If their prin- 
ciples: were arbitrary, they are too few in number to 
meditate any injury to the state. » But, in reality, so 
far are they, both from servility and immorality; 
that we esteem them «a least as pious men, and as 
good citizens as the members sf the Church of 
England. 

** Are there no feuds, or oppalitions of interest, 
between the several states of union? are these in 
any way of being lefsened ? or are there any propo~ 
salscof creating new states to turn the balance this 
or that way?” : 

There have been several differences between some 
of the states with regard to territorial claims, found- 
ed on the charters to the late colonies that constitute 
the present states of America; which charters were 
granted with fhameful ignorance and indiscretion, 
and with such absolute inattention ‘to the most 
simple principles of geography, as plainly fhows 
how little the interests or happinefs of this' country, 
were formerly regarded by the court//of Great 
Britain. Some of these disputes, however, have 
been amicably settled ; those particularly between 
Pensylvania and Virginia; and between Connecti~ 
cut. and Pensylvania. Others are in the way of 
peaceable accommodation. And I believe, they will 
all be decided, if not with universal satisfaction, at 
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least: with universal adquiescence.j >» The claims that 
are most delicate, and which: now prefs most fot des 
cision, are those which New York, New Hampthire; 
and Mafsachulsets' have upom each others Brit these’ 
states manage them so coolly, and:so rationelly,ythat 
I camnot believe any injury will arise from: them te 
to the:public peace and unions Vermont>is likely 
soon ‘to be received into the confederacy’; -andbas 
this will be an’ acquisition to the northern: ‘states, it 
is probablethe southern ones will the more readily 
consent to the erection of a new state on the waters 
of the Ohio behind Virginia. It will, for some 
time at least, be a point of policy in Congrefs to'keep 
the northern and southern influence as Pmt: ba- 
lanced as pofsibie. 
Thus I have answered the greater part of your 
inquiries, except those in the first page, which J ree 
serve till another opportunity. In answering them, 
I think I have not been biafsed by any predilection 
for my own country. J see its faults as well.as feel 
its advantages. Its greatest fault, in my opinion, 
is on the subject of religion ; and it is a capitabone. 
Butan New England, we have not by any means 
' paid it thatattention, or given it that public sup- 
port which good policy, not to mention piety, would 
require. We have neglected one of the most power- 
ful springs of that. virtue, which is efsential to the 
prosperity and existence of republics. The state 
has left the care of religion solely to providence, and 
its ministers. It has provided only, that it fhall nat 
be persecuted. Iam far from thinking this all the 
acknowledgement men are. bound to make to God 
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for his goodnefs in sending. them the true religion ; 
orto religion, for the benefits it confers upon the 
state. Our negligence in this respect, is one of the 
fruits of our extreme idea of liberty, and one of its 
Ymost, injurious effects. 
~ Kthall be happy to hear from you, and to receive 
your remarks, or your farther commands. 
Iam, reverend Dr, your most obedient humble 
servant, S—-L § TH. 


CONCERNING THE NATURE AND CHARACTER OF RE-- 


LIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 
For Led 

We are informed by Mr Anquetil de Perron, that 
about seventy years ago, there arose among the Parsis 
of the region of Surat in India, two sects, which op- 
posed'each other with the most furious zeal. One 
of these sects was called the ancient believers; by 4 
phrase tantamount to catholics ; the other, the: re- 
formers, and the schism commenced on: the follow- 
ing occasion : 

There came from Kirman a Destour Mobed* of 
great abilities, whose name was Djamasp, and who 
“was sent to compose these differences which had ari- 
sen among the Parsis concerning the Penom, a piece 
of linen about nine inches square, which the Parsis, 
at certain times, placed upon the middle of their 
noses, so that it hung down and covered their 
mouths. 

* The Destcur Mobed is he who unites the qualifications of a priest and 
a deacon, and is learned in the cation law of Hindostan, . 
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Some respectable persons contended that*this 1f- 
nen fhould be placed on the noses of dying persons, 
and others that it fhould not. 

Djamasp very judiciously determined, that it was 
not absolutely efsential to the salvation of* a dvi 
man, that the Penom fhould be applied to his’ nose ; 
as such applications were not customary at Kirmiati.’ ’ 

A violent ferment arose, and the unfortunate 
Djamasp was forced to return to Kirman, from 
whence he had been sent, leaving behind him seve- 
ral disciples and books for. the instruction of the 
people. 

Mr Anguetil de\Petron took advantage of these’ 
broils, to obtain copies of good books given him by 
persons of both contending parties; with a view te 
his conversion. 

While these interesting disputes were carrying on 
im the year 1758, the amiable East India Company 
of England. were laying siege to the city of Surat. 

Such is the end of all foolith disputes, where mo- 
rality and humanity are out of the question. A. B. 


READING MEMORANDUMS, 


‘For the Bee. 
Waar kind of reading must that be which can at. 
tract or entertain the languid morning spirit of mo. 
dern effeminacy ? Any, indeed, that can but prevent 
the insupportable toil of thinking ; that may serve 
as a preparatory whet of indolence to the approaching 
pleasures of the day. Thus it comes to pafs that 
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‘trifling efsays upon nothing, amatory plays, and 
corrupting novels, satirical political pamphlets, that 
abuse men’s characters without improving the know. 
ledge or principles of the times, together. with a ge- 
neral hath of these served up in some monthly mefs 
of dullnefs, are the meagre literary diet of town and 
country. 

Of how great benefit to his country would that 
man be, who fhould render virtue and rational re. 
search palatable and agreeable to people of fa- 
fhion, through the same channels that had formerly 
degraded their understandings and corrupted their 
sentiments ! 

How much is it ‘to be regretted that that charm. 
ing sex, formed by the bountiful Author of nature 
to be the refiner and solacer of man; his amiable 
gentle, chearful, intelligent companion; and the 
guardian of his family, fhould set themselves up as 
mere toys for the public ; undervaluing their own ca- 
pacities, and levelling themselves with the inmsignifi- 
cant pageants of equipage ! 

That they fhould pafs their nights in fretting like 
players on the stage of fruitlefs, joylefs difsipation; 
and their days in the languor of unnatural rest, or 
in the agitations of artificial sorrow. 

Are there any remedies for this miserable calami- 
ty of the age and country, but storing the infant 
minds of that charming sex with useful knowledge, 
and with resources to guard them against that 
wretched dependence upon artificial amusement, 
which is the disgraceful lot of the illiterate. 
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ON THE SPRING. 
WkiTTE ON THE BANES OF THE CAM. 
For the Bre. | 


Ser wherethe rosy footed spring 
Dances forth in trim array, 
Blith as an eastern bridal queen, 
vp Te wed the lord of day ! 
And see where smiling nature homage pays, 
{1 Ahd all herthréathithg incense poirs along 3‘ 
The kindest gales, ;the fhrillest wrablers lays, 
“streams cléar murmdr, and the poet’s song, 
co Allpagl are thine }fearths air, and sea,pand ky, 
All wake for thee, fair spring, their sweetest minstrelsy! 


I too the gentle influence feel, 
And join the rapt’rous choral song ; 
i Musing Smooth rumbers, ‘as I steal, 
. Ohany! thy banks along, 
Though on those banks no myrtle breathes perfume, 
No ‘roserunfol is its bluthirig beauties there, 
No tulip there displays its gaudy bloom, 
“No stately lily decks the gay parterre. 
, aAnclos*d within the garden's: bright domain, 
These all, in eastern pride, laugh round their splendid reign. 


Yet, wild flow’rs o'er the.simple scene 
Wait the warm touch of gentle May, 
Til! up they spring, a num‘rous train! 
Aé fair and rich as they. 
“Te me the violet hath a balmy sweet, 
Toime the king cup scatters golden hues ; 
E’en in the primrose modest beauties meet, 
E*enthe meek daisy can instruct the muse. 
Roving with s lent eyes, the loves to stand; « 
And ev’n in fied flow’rs views a master’s matchlefe hand; 


And see! tbe fervid sun beams play, 
Dancing on the crisped stream ; 
While thooszhd insects light and gay, 
Swift o’er the surface dkim. 
Nor d6es in vain the swam majestic sail, 
Noriroving bres! buz on the flow’ry ‘brink, 
Nor fithes down the silver current stea/s 
Nor Tittle songsters én th> margin drink ; 
VOL, Xii, eo 
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And, thiv’ring wild, their thining pinions ply, 
“While with their feather’d loves they vernal gambols try. 











































Oh spring ! I love thy gentle reign, Ti 
Yet I could leave thee, gentle spring, 
What time his wisdom fhail ordain, 
Who reigns the sov’reign king. 
Yes! thy kind thow’rs, thy fkies of silver hues, 

Thy meacs and vales, soft gales and giofsy bloom, 1 
Fé leave them all, so friendly to the muse, 

And uncomplaining wait the chearlefs tomb, lay 
Where death’s cold season chills the poet’s tongue, fin: 
Nor more the sylvan muse fhall wake the vernal song. ani 

Yes, I must leave thee, spring tide, fair, unit 

Yet there’s a brighter spring above, N 

Gay smiles the sun the live long years ( 

And all is light and love. tha 
There, gales immortal, sweetnefs breathe around, 

There spring fair fhining fruits, and golden flow’rs, not 
Cherith’d luxuriant in the laughing ground, an 

With heaven’s own dews, and pure ambrosial fhow’rs. 

There happy beings rest, their conquests won, cul 
And weave fiom heay’nly trees, a never with’ring crown. be 
————————EEES be | 
WHAT IS HAPPINESS ? it h 
BY THE LATE DR LADD es i 
*Tis an emptyjfleeting thade, amc 
By imagination made ; stra 
°Tis a bubble, straw, or worse, 
*Tis a baby’s hobby horse. §to. 
*Tis two hundred fhillings clear, gen 
*Tis ten thousand pounds a-year; 
Tis a title, ’tis a name, reas 
*Tis a puff of empty fame. tible 
Fickle as the breezes blow, 
*Tis a lady’s yes orno! vers 
And when the description’s crown’d, sufhi 
°Tis just no where to be found. 
Arouct thews, I] must confefs, grea 
Says Desia what is happinets ? thes: 
I with he now would tell us what 
This self same happinefs is not ; stan 
What happinefs isnot * I vow sed 
That Delia, you have pos’d me nowg 3 ; 
Spai: 





What is it not ?—stay ! let me see, 
I think dear majd, "tis not for me, 
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THOUGHTS ON THE EFFECTS OF THE COAL DUTY, UPON THE 
PROSPERITY AND INDUSTRY OF THE REMCTE AND THINLY 


PEOPLED COASTS OF oe , 4 


It cannot be supposed that the parliament of Great Britain will ever 
lay any sort of burdens upon the united kingdoms, but what they fhall 
find of necefsity at that time, for the preservation and good of the whole ; 
and with due regard to the circumstances and abilities of every part of the 
united kingdcms. TREATY oF UNION, art xiv. 


No maxim in political economy can be lefs exceptionable 
than that which I have chosen as a motto to this paper ; 
nor could any thing tend more to the aggrandisement’ of 
a nation, than a strict adherence to the principle here in- 
culcated. In that case, the amount of the revenue would 
be augmented, while the prosperity of the people would 
be increased in an equal degree. I am aware, indeed, that 
it has become the fafhion of late, to inveigh against tax- 
es in general; and to hold out to the public, the great 
amount of the present revenue of Britain, as a demon- 
strative proof of the opprefsion under which the people 
groan, and to represent that as an unavoidable cause of 
general poverty. But in few cases could men have 
reasoned more unconsequentially ; because incontrover- 
tible facts may be brought to prove, that nearly the re- 
verse of this is the truth. The experience ofall ages 
sufficiently fhows, that wherever a people have afforded a 
great revenue, in proportion to their whole numbers, 
these people were in thriving and prosperous circum- 
stances ; and wherever they are poor, abject, and oppref- 
sed, the amount of the taxes they pay is next to nothing. 
Spain, for example, is at present a poor country,—the 
people are opprefsed with taxes, which are levied from 
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them with all pofsible severity ; yet in spite of all that 
squeezing and opprefsion, the total revenue raised from 
them does not amount to ten fhillings a-head. France 
was also loaded with severe taxes, and the people, compara- 
tively with some other nations, were poor; and they never 
afforded a revenue, exceeding on an average of the whole 
kingdom, fifteen fhillings a-head. Britain is in circum. 
stances greatly more prosperous than either of these 
countries; and fhe affords a revenue of about forty fhillings 
a-head: and Holland, still more wealthy, taking its whole 
extent, than Britain, pays, of public taxes, to the amount 
of more than L.3 a-head. The proportional revenue, 


therefore, yielded by a state; is indeed a much clearer © 


indication of the riches or poverty of its people, and the 
general prosperity of the nation, than any thing else. 

I do not say that taxes can never be burdensome or 
opprefsive to the people ; for well I know that this.may 
be the case; but. that, when they are opprelsive, they 
become in general unproductive also: I do not say, that 
if taxes are burdensome and opprefsive, they will. not 
tend to make a people poor; but that if the people are. 
poor, the amount of the revenue produced by these 
taxes will be proportionally insignificant : I do not say, 
that if taxes are high, and the sums of money levied from 
the people great, this will be a cause of wealth ; but only 
that it will be a certain iadication that they are wealthy. 
I beg these distinctions may be adverted to. ~ 

From general, let us proceed to particular facts. The 
total amount of revenue drawn from the city of London, 
considered by itself, is upwards of L.10 a-head of all its 
inhabitants ; while the average of duties paid all over 
Scotland does not amount to fifteen fhillings for each 
person. But will any one pretend to say, that the people 
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of London are poorer or more opprefsed with taxesthan 
those of Scotland in general? London is the centre of 
commerce and of wealth; Scotland is comparatively 
poor, and the taxes there more severely felt than in Lon- 
don. 

Let us go still nearer in our inquiry. The revenue af- 
forded by the different parts. of Scotland is extremely dif- 
similar ; and the taxes are much more severely felt in one 
part of the country than another. In Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Paisley, for instance, the people, in general, are 
wealthy ; they live well; entertain elegantly ; carry on 
businefs with spirit; and discover no symptoms of being 
borne down by the prefsure of taxes. But along the 
western and northern. coasts of Scotland, the people, in 
general, are poor, dispirited, opprefsed ; and every tax. 
they pay is squeezed from them by a compulsory force, 
like that of separating the marrow from the bones. Now, 
which of these two clafses of persons pay a revenue of 
the highest amount? The following facts will. answer 
this question. 

In the year 1975, a committee of the House of Com- 
mons having been appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Britith fifheries upon the west and northern coasts of 
Scotland, and to report to the House, soon discovered 
that the general poverty of the people was the princi- 
pal obstruction to a prosecution of the fiikeries, The 
consequences of this poverty, as affecting the revenue in 
particular, are pointed out in the following forcible 
terms : 

“ Your committee, willing to afford every pofsible 
“ light to this House, respecting the situation of that 
“ country, have examined certain accounts referred te 
“ them, wz. 
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“ An account of the duties of customs paid or collec. § 4,41) 
“ted in the counties of Argyle, Invernefs, [Cromarty, Jf put 
“ Nairn, Moray *,] Sutherland; Caithnefs, Orkney and nit) 
“ Shetland ; as also the nett amount of the said duties, di- J tex, 
“ stinguifhing each county and port, from the year 1774 § Kin 
“ to the year 1884.” Abe 

They then state the items of the account, which are §f 21.9 
kere omitted as unnecefsary ; and taking the average of § ¢he 
these ten years, they thus proceed : s 

“ Your committee can hardly exhibit a more deplo- § cong 
“ rable state of a public revenue. It appears there has publ 
** been annually collected for customs in six [nine] coun- §f of ¢} 
“ ties, more extensive than all the rest of Scotland, on an’ & tain. 
“ average of the last ten years, L. 5073: 12:03 that the &f of it 
“ expence of collection is L.5167: 19:0; and that an ac- § whic 
“ tual oss has accrued on this branch of the revenue, of § whic 
“ about L.94:7:0 a-year}. An account of the duties of B to o 
“ excise has been called for; but not ‘yet presented to the f the ¢ 
“ House; but so far as your committee can judge from §f yeny 
“ analogy, they have little reason'to expect a more favour- § accor 
“ able result from their inquiries respecting the excise than §f that 
“ the customs }.” the « 

There never was a fact respecting the history of fi- § ducti 
nance laid befgre the public more striking than that § force, 
which is now under consideration; or one from which § the F 
fore important conclusions may be drawn respecting le- ever, 
gislation and the good government of a state. other: 

It is here made apparent, that a country being more is Jin th: 

extent than the half of Scotland, and inhabited by above § their | 
® These three counties are not mentioned nominatim in the report; but § 4Y ¥ 
they are actually intended in it, as they are within the collection of the § people 
district of Invernefs, ed by 
+ The ros: in the year 1776, by the account, appears to have been then. , 

L. 4888 : 18: 24. ? 
that tl 


} Third report of the committee of fitheries, dated July 14. 1735. p.112 
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half a million of people, not only does not a ord any revenue, 
but is even a burden upon the other parts of the «ommu- 
nity. . To this let me add, that if the committee had ex- 
tended their researches into Banffshire, Aberdeenfhire, 
Kincardinefhire, and Perthfhire, excluding the towns of 
Aberdeen and Perth, with a small circuit round each, as 
also to the southern internal counties of Scotland, beyond 
the coal district, the same result would have appeared, 
Since, therefore, there are ..ar.y two thirds of the per- 
sons in Scotland which contribute nothing towards the 
public revenue drawn from th ce, it follows that the whole 
of the national revenue drawn from that country, is ob- 
tained from the small but active and industrious division 
of it, on both sides of ie friths of the Clyde and Forth, 
which abounds wit’ manufa::u..s and commerce; and 
which, at the highest calculation, has never been computed 
to contain half a million of souls, in which plates only, 
the expence of collecting -the taxes, falls thort of the re- 
venue collected by th m. But from Sir John Sinclair’s 
account of the public revenue, | part iii. p. 354.] it appears 
that Scotland paid in the year 1788, a free revenue to 
the amount of more_than one million ster!ing, after de- 
ducting the expence of collecting, Here, then, we are 
forced to draw the same conclusion as before. Those in 
the Hebrides, dc. who yield no revenue to the state what- 
ever, are opprefsed by the weight of taxes; while those 
others who yield at the rate of forty thillings a-head, are 
in thriving and prosperous circumstances; and feel not 
their prefsure in the smallest degree. In thort, whatever 
way we turn ourselyes, we find that the prosperity of the 
people, and the proportional amount of the revenue yield- 
ed by them, keep pace with each other. How blindly, 
then, do those reason, who would persuade the people 
tat the amount of the revenue yielded by us, is a proof 
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of our national poverty, and a reason why we never caa 
become more wealthy * ? 


* A writer who pretends to be a leader of the public refpedting af. 
fairs of finance, and to direct the people as to what reforms are wanted in 
government, lately laid before his readers a lift of the public burdens 
of Brita:n, copied from Sir John Sinclair's hiftory of the revenue, part 
Ill. p. 164. with many unauthorized alterations, all tending to {wel 
the amount of thefaccount, fo that inftead of 17,416,0521. of real public 
revenue raifed in Britain, including expence of collection, bounties, 
and allowances, as it ftands in the original, he makes it amount to 
315175,2991. which he clofes with this emphatic exclamation, “ Thirty 
* one millions 175 thoufand 299 pounds taken from the profits of the 
“ farmer, manufacturer, artizan, and labourer, is fo heavy a draw- 
“ back upon the induftry of a nation, as to create an abfolute impofitilty 
“ for a people to become rich, while fuch an enormous fum is annually de- 
* ducted from the income of their labour and induftry.” [Edinburgh 
Gazetteer, No. 2.] This writer, however, had no occafion to ftop at 

1 millions; for, in the prefent ftate of this country, by following the - 
he principles he has adopted in ftating that account, he might have 
very eafily made it three hundred millions if he had chofen to do fo.— 
For example, Turnpikes, navigable rivers and canals, charitable dona- 
tions to the poor, public hofpitals, &c. make fo many items of this ac- 
count. Now, that the amount of the turnpikes is actually paid by thofe 
who travelon the roads, which thefe levies are raifed to repair, cannot 
be difputed; but it can as little be difputed that the fame public pays 
the hire of carriages and waggons travelling on thefe roads; why then 
is the total amount of money paid for the carriage of goods of every 
kind excluded? In the fame manner the lockage dues of canals, and tolls 
on navigable rivers, cannot be more juftly charged than the freight of 
goods that go along them; and the freight of goods on a canal is no 
more a public burden, than the freight of goods to every part of the 
world. If again, the money I give in private charities be accounted a 
public tax, furely the money I pay for labourers, the rent I pay for 
houfes or land, the expences 1 muft beftow for maintaining my wife and 
children, and felf, which are articles ef much more unavoidable expendi- 
ture than charitable donations are, ought all to be included. In fhort; 
every article of expenditure that can be conceived ought to come into 
this account. And as the total amount of the account, when thus 
ftated, will always be in proportion to the wealth of the nation ; you 
will thus, by the fame mode of reafoning, be able clearly to demon- 
ftrate that in a wealthy nation it is abfolutely impofible for any one to be 
rich; but that in a poor country the people muft all be exceedingly 
wealthy. For example, about fifty years ago there was not a fingle 
turnpike in Scotland . fo that that tax, amounting to perhaps 100,000]. 
a year, was totally wanting. There were not perhaps ten carriages go- 
4ng between Glafgow aid Edinburgh in a year, and now there are up- 
swards of ten thoufand; and fo in proportion in other places, fo that the 
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As it is not easy to trace matters of sucha complicated 
nature as the operations of finance upon industry, and the 
reciprocal influence of industry upon revenue, it is nat 
surprising that men who have never reflected on these 


fum total of money paid for hire of goods and carriages now may be 
rated at a couple of millions at leaft. What a miferable ftate then mut 
-we now be in, in comparifon of that which we experienced at the for- 
mer period ? How rich muft the people have then been, when not a iota 
on this article was raifed on induftry? How poor muft they sow be, 
avhen fuch immenfe fums are deducted from the income of labour and in- 
duftry 141 

‘Sch are.the ridiculous conclufions to be drawn from the abfurd rea- 
fenings of ill-informed mez, who pretend to judge of matters, with the 
nature of which they are unacquainted. Nor fhould 1 have taken the 
trouble of expofing their abfurdity at prefent, had it not been with a 
view to convince many well-intentioned men, that when they faffer 
themfelves to be led by fuch blind guides, they are in great danger of 
being drawn on to their own undoing. 

In the account above quoted, it is obvious that many of thofe articles 
flated as burthens upon induftry, are in fa premiums upon it ; and are the 
principal caufes of national wealth. Without roads, as was the cafe 
fifty years ago, neither manufactures nor commerce could have almoft 
an exiftence among us; and next to thefe, canals, we now know, are 
among the moft effectual means of augmenting national profperity.— 
Even national taxes, ftridtly fo called, when properly applied, ftand in 
the fame predicament. Government may be confidered, with regard 
to man, nearly in the fame light as centinels appointed, by many claffes 
ef wild animals, to watch over their general fafety. While thefe centi- 
nels are awake, the others are allowed to pafture in peace and fafety ; 
with this remarkable difference, however, between men and other ani- 
mals, that thefe centinels have it not in their power either to reprefs 
infults committed by individuals upon each.other, ner to protect the 
whole body from external injury. All they can do is to give the alarm 
when external danger appears, and then to leave every individual te 
provide for his own fafety the beft way he can. But with regard te 
government among men, it extends, not only to the warning of danger 
from without, but alfo to the warding it off; not only does it afford 
protection from foreign rapacity, but alfo provides perfect fecurity 
againft the injuftice of neighbours, the rapacity of vagabonds, and the 
infults of power. Under the protection of this unobferved thield, 
ewery man is aliowed te mind his own affairs, in tranquillity and peace ; 
and to follow them in what manner he judges molt proper. Were 
he deprived for a moment of this protecting fhield, his whole time 
would be lefs than fufficient for guarding his perfonal fafety ; and all 
ether bufinefs muft of ccurfe be at anend. At prefent he has never 
otcafion to {pend a fingle thought on that momentous’ fubje@. Go- 
vernment is therefore the fource of all induftry and wealth, and che’ 
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subjects, fhould often fall into mistakes, when they pre- 
tend to decide magisterially upon it. ‘To explain, how- 
ever, in some measure, to the most ordinary understand. 


taxes, which alone can fupport government, may be confidered as the 
dire& parent of every blefling we enjoy. 

Allow me to ftate a fingle inftance, «s an illuftration of the pofitions 
here affumed. ‘The poft-office is one of the principal branches of re- 
venue, which derives its organization from the influence of government, 
Government alone, by. poffeffing the means of directing the fcattered 
efforts of millions of men towards one point, has it in its power to make 
all thofe little efforts, which feparately would be nothing, when thus 
united, to become irrefiftible. If the poft office were annihilated, what 
would be the confequence? Without a regular government to take 
charge of fuch a complicated bufinefs it never could have been eftablifh- 
ed. Were individuals left to find out channels of conveyance, the ex- 
pence would be infuperable ; were affociations to attempt it, the fame 


objection would remain. The expence would be enormous, the rifk ine - 


finite; and of courfe all the channels of commerce would be thut up 
for ever. 

This would be the cafe even when we confider our owa ifland only *; 
but when we extend our thoughts beyond this ifland, the poft-office opens 
to our view a ftene fo immenfe, fo ftupenduoufly grand, as to fill the 
mind with wonder and aftonifhment. I, for example, put in a dozen 
of letters into the poft-office, at the expence of a few fhillings, dire@- 
ed to the moft remote corners of this habitable globe, and immediately. 
retire to reft, or play, or the convivial enjoyment of my friend, with- 
out the fmalleft anxiety, well knowing that in my fervice, men will be 
employed continually travelling through night and day, for days, for 
weeks, for months, for years: that the moft ftormy feas will prefent 
no barrier to my commands ; that the deepeft fnows will not interrupt 
the progrefs of my meffengers; that the bleakeft defarts will be pafled 
to fulfil my will: nor will there be any relaxation m their exertions 
till anfwers fhall be brought back from all the corners of the univerie. 
Had any man faid that fuch a thing could be accomplifhed by man, be- 
fore it had been actually done, it would have been declared to be ut- 
terly beyond the reach of human powers: yet fuch, every man in Bri- 
tain knows is the cafe ; and he regards it not, becaufe this is done with 
fo much eafe to himfelf.as never to excite a thought in his bofom. It 
is government alone, however, which effeéts this, and thoufands of 
other accommodations to every man; by the means of which he is en- 
abled to carry-on his trade with advantage, and to avail himfelf of his 
induftry. All this it is enabled to do folely by means of taxes, 


* Tt appears by biflogical records, ‘that in the days of ElizabethSawben com- 
snerce was not entirely in its infancy, no letter could be fent between England 
aud Scotland but by occafional meffengers ; and that the Speedicft exprefs af 
that time took twelve days at leaft to go between London and Edinburgh. 
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ings, the manner in which the paradoxical phenomenon [ 
have here stated is produced, Jet the following fact be ad. 


verted to. 


Little are many of thofe who call out loudly againft taxes, aware of 
the infinite benefits he derives from them; or of the dreadful ftate to 
which he would be reduced, were he deprived of the refources that 
thefe afford to his induttry. 

The expence of government is another fource of clamour to unthink- 
ing men in the prefent day; and the multitude have been taught to 
believe, that wherever the expence of government is fmall, the admi- 
niftration is good; and the reverfe. ‘This is one of thofe arguments 
well calculated to inflame the minds of the people ; becaufe every one 
has a natural propenfity to believe, that men who have the hand!ing 
of public money will mifapply it—which is a truth that will not be de- 
nied by any thinking perfon.— That fuch mifapplications may be found 
in every government, | have no doubt : andin our ewn as readily as any 
other. This is a good argument for attention and a careful inveftiga- 
fion of particulars: but as tothe general argument, which proceeds on 
the fuppofition that abufes of any one government muft always be in 
proportion to the expence of it when compared with that of another 
country, nothing can be more falfe. 

The expence of government muft ever keep pace in fome meafure 
with the wealth of the people governed; for a very obvious reafon ; 
viz. becaufe no man will leave his private bufinefs or amufements, 
when his fortune is fuch as to permit him to indulge them, in order 
to appropriate his time to the public funétions of the State, unlefs he 
fhall obtain emoluments proportioned to what he would confider as a 
fufficient compenfation for his time. At the era of the Unionygfor 
example, a merchant or manufacturer in Scotland, would have been 


’ reckoned a very refpectable man, who could afford to fpend a bundred 


pounds a year upon his family ; but at the prefent day it is nothing 
uncommon to finda merchant or manufacturer there who can {pend 
a thowfand pounds a year; and a proportional advance has taken place 
in other departments. It follows then, that one hundred pounds a 
y&r, fhould, at the Union, have been deemed nearly the fame tempta- 
tion for a man to abandon his private bufinefs, and accept of fome de- 
partment under government, as a thoufand pounds would sow be. 
Can it therefore be fuppofed that the fame bufinefs can now be carried 
on by government, at the fame expence as formerly ? ‘Fhat is impof- 
fible. Does not every man in Edinburgh know, that the falaries of the 
Judges were lately confiderably augmented ; and that they are ftill fo- 
low, that it is with great difficulty government can find an advocate, of 
abilities, who enjoys good bufinefs, that will accept of a gown, till he 
has either made fo much morcy, or has become fo old, as to with for 
more eafe than he can enjoy while praétifing at the bar. It is there- 
fore an unavoidable confequence, that in a wealthy country, the ex- 
nce of government muft of neceflity be greater in proportion to the 
unctions it has to perform than in a poor one, altogether independent 
ef mifmanagement or other circumftances. 
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On the banks of the river Leven, in Dumbartonhhire ; 
a small valley, not exceeding five miles in length, and 
half a mile in breadth, there have been establifhed, within 
the course of ten or fifteen years, manufactutes-to such aw 
extent, that the duties paid by this small district alone, in 
the year ending on the sth of July 1792, amounted to 
the amazing sum of L.55,618, 2s. sterling. This district 
is not equal in extent to an ordinary parifh ; and its whole 
population is about a thousand souls. Here, then, we find — 
that each person pays of public taxes, to the amount of 
more than L. 55. What a ruinous state must these poor 
people be in! would our new teachers say. This, they would 
exultingly exclaim, if the fact had fallen under their no- 
tice, must occasion such a “ drawback upon the industry of 
** a nation, as to create an absolute impofsibility for a people 
“ to become rich, while such an enormous sum is annually 
“‘ deducted from the income of their labour and industry.” 
But how do the facts tally with their reasoning? So far 
is it from being an absolute impofsibility for the manufactu- 
rers to become rich; that there never were manufacturers 
in a more thriving way ; nor almost any others in this 
country who became rich with greater rapidity. In thort, 
here again we might invert the reasoning once more, and 
say, with much greater truth, “if the manufacturers were 
not growing rich, it would create an absolute impofsibili- 
ty in them to pay such immense sums to the revenue ;” for 
no art whatever can squeeze a great revenue from a poor 
and opprefsed people. 

From these facts may be drawn three inferences of 
great political importance. 

The frst is, that since it appears that in matters of fi- 
nance, the real consequence of a measure may be extreme- 
ly different from what might be expected to result from 
it, on the first superficial view of the subject, those who 
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have not been accustomed to investigations of this nature, 
ought to be slow in adopting opinions, and cautious ir 
deciding upon them; seeing they may so readily be in- 
duced, from a partial view of the subject, to judge erro- 
neously *. 


* Tho’ I have always avoided to-enter on party politics in this mif- 
cellany, and of late. have waved political difcuffions of all forts, with 
more than ordinary care, in hopes that the natural good fenfe of the 
people of this country ‘would bring them to fee the futility of thofe 
crude netions refpecting government which have been fo induftrioufly 
diffeminated among them ; but finding that thefe-doctrines have been 
carried much. farther than there was: realon to apprehend, and that 
epen attempts begin to be avowed towards fapping the foundations of 
eur happy conftitutian, I-think myfelf called on openly to avow myfelf 
a defender of that conftitution, under the protecting influence of which, 
this nation enjoys a degree of profperity, and its inhabitants a perfonal 
fafety and political freedom, that never was equalled in any part-of the 
world ; and which, if once deranged, there is too much reafon to fear 
might never be recovered again 

No perfon who has read my writings will fufpe& that I am likely to 
become the blind panegyrift of any minifter, or the-fteady partizan of . 
his opponents. With the profperity or adverfity of any party, or the 
coming in or going out of office of any-man, I take no concern; and 
1 cannot but fmile when I hear the moral character and immaculate 
principles of any of thefe perfons, held up to view as objects of admi- 
ration to the multitude. If the prefervation of this, or any other na- 
tion, depended on the virtue of its Minifters; it would foon be at an 
end. The excellence of: our conftitution confifts in its power of refiit- 
ing even the influence of vice, and in preferving the rights of men, in 
fpite of the corruption of courtiers, or the venality of the people; for 
the laft, I am afraid, is at leaft equal to that of the firft; and ought to 
be guarded againft with equal.care. It.is this univerfal protection our 
conftitution affords, equally againft the vices of thofe of high and of 
low ftation, which forms the difcriminating feature that diftinguifhes 
it from all others that ever did exift ; and which [, as a real friend of 
the people, and a protector uf thofe who know not how to protect 
themfelves; fhall endeavour to preferve from every inconfiderate inno- 
vation. 

It has become of late the fafhionable cry that all power ought to be 
entrufted with the people; as if we were not acquainted with the 
miferable effects that have refulted from this kind of government, in 
every State that exceeded the fize of a good parifh, or poffeffed the 
means of acquiring wealth, where it has been tried, from the beginning 
ef the world till the prefent time. 

Others cry loud for a reform in parliament. If, by a reform is meant 
fuch an alteration, either in the laws, or the mode of election, asa 
change in the circumftances of the coyntry fhall have rendered necel- 
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The second is, that since the tax may be light and easy 
to one part of the community, while it is severe and op. 
prefsive to another part of it; and since it will always 
happen that wherever its prefsure is light it will be a pro- 


fary, I can underftand the meaning of it, and approve the principle. 
Such alterations have in fact been made, from time to time, in every 
age; and it is by that means our conftitution has gradually attained 
the petfection it pofleffes; and, by a continuance of the fame piadtice, 
can alone preferve it. But when they talk of bringing back the conftie 
tution to its original flate, or purity, 1 then fee that the perfons who ufe 
that language, eifher do not themfelves underftand what they fay, or 
they mean to impofe upon thofe to whom they fpeak. Every perfon 
in the leaft acquainted with the hiftory of our conftitution, knows, that 
it -was originally a moft licentious ariftocracy, in which the Nobles, 
then called Barons, were every thing, and the people nothing ; if the 
moft abject flaves deferve that name. Gradually the crown became the 
protector of the people, and emancipated them from that miferable 
ftate of political thraldom under which they had fo long groaned. The 
‘monarch and the people, by mutually fupporting each other, at length 
became a counterpoife to the turbulent nobles, and infolent prelates; 
and, by a feries of gradual and judicious innovations, crufhed their en- 
ormous power, and reared up that conftitution of which we now fo 
juftly beaft. Thofe therefore who talk of bringing back the conflitution te 
its original purity know not what they fay; or they mean, by thefe 
ylaufible words, to impofe upon the ignorant multitude. 

Others talk of a radical reform of parliament, which hall be caleu- 
‘Jated to guard againft all corruption in time to come. Such a change 
would be a defirable reform indeed ! but how is it to be done? ‘This 
they pretend to think would be effectually done, if the rights of elec 
tion were extended to ali the people. ‘here are, 1 believe, in this king- 
dom at the prefent moment, many well-meaning honeft men, who feri- 
oufly believe, that, if this regulation were adopted, almoft every po- 
litical evil that can diftrefs a State, would be mftantly removed. I, 
however, who have for many years paft been attentive to the opers 
tien of laws, have fo often feen, that the effed that refuleed from cer 
tain regulations has been exceedingly different from what was expected, 
that | have acquired a degree of diffidence with regard to any grew 
alteration in government, that cannot be eafily removed. What mught 
be aif the political confequences of fuch « great alteration, neither |, 
nor any other perfon, can at prefent forefec ; but that the effeds would 
be very different from what th: favourers of this plan feem to exped, 
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ductive tax, and where it acts as an opprefsive burden 
upon the people, the revenue afforded by it will be trif- 
ling and inconsiderable ; it would seem that legislators 
who have a sincere desire to promote the welfare of the 


gulating popular elections as any that can be conceived. [ hall firft 
confider what would be the effect of this regulation in towns, and next 
in the country. 

In towns, without taking into account the turbulence and diffipa- 
tion this would occafton, and the difficulty of correcting abufes in the 
manner of voting, &c. one moft obvious confequence would be, that 
a great manufacturer, who employs many hundreds of hands, would 
naturally poffefs the power of giving an equal number of votes. At 
prefent indeed, while the demand for our manufactures is fuch as to 
exceed our power to fupply, and when of courfe operative hands are 
fo fearce as to require tobe courted, this might not be altogether the 
cafe; but no fooner would the number of hands be equal to, or greater 
than the demand for them, than this would be abfolutely, and inevitably 
experienced : for every man that voted contrary to the will of his maf- 
ter, would be turned out of employment. 

In the prefent fituation of things the cafe might be a little varied, 
but the effe& would not be materially different. A difcontented 
nobleman, or perfon of high rank, who had loft hisfortune by gam- 
ing or other fathionable extravagancies, and who had not received all the 
emoluments from the minifter that Ht expected, might demean hime 
felf fo far, as to become a promoter of focieties and clubs among 
the lower ranks of the people, under the fpecious pretext of alleviating 
taxes, and reforming abufes; of which they knew juft as much as he 
thould be pleafed to tell them. ‘This perfon, or the minion of a mi- 
nifter, or the beautiful wife of a grandee, by treating them with ex- 
treme rope, would fo effe&ually flatter their vanity, as to get them te 
vote, without hefitation, for any perfon he plealed to recommend.— 
Other fatellites would be employed to flatter and harangue other fo- 
cicties ; and fo the thing would ge on —Not one of thofe numerous 
members of thefe focictios, would know either the talents or difpatitions 
of the perfon for whom they voted; but the minifier, of any other 
man who thus chofe to act, would calily cfledt his purpole when he 

aled 
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On the banks of the river Leven, in Dumbartonfhire ; 
a small valley, not exceeding five miles in length, and 
half a mile in breadth, there have been establifhed, within 
the course of ten or fifteen years, manufactutes-to such aw 
extent, that the duties paid by this small district alone, in 
the year ending on the sth of July 1792, amounted to 
the amazing sum of L.55,618, 2s. sterling. This district 
is not equal in extent to an ordinary parifh ; and its whole 
population is about a thousand souls. Here, then, we find | 
that each person pays of public: taxes, to the amount of 
more than L. 55. What a ruinous state must these poor 
people be in! would our new teachers say. This, they would 
exultingly exclaim, if the fact had fallen under their no- 
tice, must occasion such a “ drawback upon the industry of 
“a nation, as to create an absolute impofsibility for a people 
“* t9 become rich, while such an enormous sum is annually 
“deducted from tke income of their labour and industry.” 
But how do the facts tally with their reasoning? So far 
is it from being an absolute 1mpofsibility for the manufactu- 
rers to become rich; that there never were manufacturers 
in a more thriving way ; nor almost any others in this 
country who became rich with greater rapidity. In fhort, 
here again we might invert the reasoning once more, and 
say, with much greater truth, “if the manufacturers were 
not growing rich, it would create an absolute impofsibili- 
ty in them to pay such immense sums to the revenue ;” for 
no art whatever can squeeze a great revenue from a poor 
and opprefsed people. 

From these facts may be drawn three inferences of 
great political importance. 

The frst is, that since it appears that in matters of fi- 
nance, the real consequence of a measure may be extreme- 
ly different from what might be expected to result from 
it, on the first superficial view of the subject, those who 
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have not been accustomed to investigations of this nature, 
ought to be slow in adopting opinions, and cautious ir 
deciding upon them; seeing they may so readily be in- 
duced, from a partial view of the subject, to judge erro- 
neously *. 


* Tho’ I have always avoided to-enter on party politics in this mif- 
cellany, and of late. have waved political difcuffions of all forts, with 
more than ordinary care, in hopes that the natural good fenfe of the 
people of this country ‘would bring them to fee the futility of thofe 
crude netions refpecting government which have been fo induftrioufly 
diffeminated among them ; but finding that thefe-doctrines have been 
carried much. farther than there was: reafon to apprehend, and that 
epen attempts begin to be avowed towards fapping the foundations of 
eur happy conftitutian, I-think myfelf called on openly to avow myfelf 
a defender of that conftitution, under the protecting influence of which, 
this nation enjoys a degree of profperity, and its inhabitants a perfonal 
fafety and political freedom, that never was equalled in any part-of the 
world ; and which, if once deranged, there is too much reafon to fear 
might never be recovered again 

No perfon who has read my writings will fufpe@ that I am likely to 
become the blind panegyrift of any minifter, or the-fteady partizan of . 
his opponents. With the profperity or adverfity of any party, or the 
coming in or going out of office of any-man, I-take no concern; and 
1 cannot but fmile when I hear the moral character and immaculate 
principles of any of thefe perfons, held up to view as objects of admi- 
ration to the multitude. If the prefervation of this, or any other na-~ 
tion, depended on the virtue of its Minifters, it would foon be at an 
end. The excellence of: our conftitution confifts in its power of refift- 
ing even the influence of vice, and in preferving the rights of men, in 
fpite of the corruption of courtiers, or the venality of the people ; for 
the laft, I am afraid, is at leaft equal to that of the firft; and ought to 
be guarded againft with equal.care. It-is this univerfal protection our 
conititution affords, equally againft the vices of thofe of high and of 
low ftation, which forms the difcriminating feature that diftinguifhes 
it from all others. that ever did exift ; and which I, as a real friend of 
the people, and a protector uf thofe who know not how to protec 
themfelves; fhall endeavour to preferve from every inconfiderate inno- 
vation. 

It has become of late the fafhionable cry that all power ought to be 
entrufted with the people; as if we were not acquainted with the 
miferable effects that have refulted from this kind of government, in 
every State that exceeded the fize of a good parifh, or poffeffed the 
means of acquiring wealth, where it has been tried, from the beginning 
ef the world till the prefent time. 

Others cry loud for a reform in parliament. If, by a reform is meant 
fuch an alteration, either in the laws, or the mode of election, asa 


change in the circumftances of the cayntry fhall have rendered necel- 
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The second is, that since the tax may be light and easy 
to one part of the community, while it is severe and op- 
prefsive to another part of it; and since it will always 
happen that wherever its prefsure is light it will be a pro- 


fary, I can underftand the meaning of it, and approve the principle. 
Such alterations have in fact been made, from time to time, in every 
age; and it is by that means our conftitution has gradually attained 
the peffection it pefleffes; and, by a continuance of the fame piadtice, 
can alone preferve it. But when they talk of bringing back the conjtic 
tution to its original fate, or purity, 1 then fee that the perfons-wlio ufe 
that language, eifher do not themfelves underftand what they fay, or 
they mean to impofe upon thofe to whom they fpeak. Every perfon 
in the leaft acquainted with the hiftory of our conftitution, knows, that 
it -was originally a moft licentious ariftocracy, in which the Nobles, 
then called Barons, were every thing, and the people nothing ; if the 
moft abjeé flaves deferve that fame. Gradually the crown became the 
protector of the people, and emancipated them from that miferable 
ftate of political thraldom under which they had fo long groaned: The 
‘monarch and the people, by mutually fupporting each other, at length 
became a counterpoife to the turbulent nobles, and infolent prelates ; 
and, by a feries of gradual and judicious innovations, crufhed their en- 
ormous power, and reared up that conftitution of which we now fo 
juftly beaft. Thofe therefore who talk of bringing back the conflitution to 
its original purity know not what they fay; or they mean, by thefe 
-flaufible words, to impofe upon the ignorant multitude. 

Others talk of a radical reform of parliament, which fhall be calcu- 
‘ated to guard againft all corruption in time to come. Such a change 
would be a defirable reform indeed! but how is it to be done? This 
they pretend to think would be effectually done, if the rights of elec- 
tion were extended to all the people. ‘There are, I believe, in-this king- 
dom at the prefent moment, many well-meaning honeft men, who feri- 
oufly believe, that, if this regulation were adopted, almoft every po- 
litical evil that can diftrefs a State, would. be inftantly removed. I, 
however, who have for many years paft been attentive to the opera- 
tion of laws, have fo often feen, that the effe& that refulted from cer- 
tain regulations has heen exceedingly different from what was expected, 
that I have acquired a degree of diffidence with regard to any great 
‘alteration in government, that cannot be eafily removed. What might 
be ail the political confequences of fuch a great alteration, neither 1, 
nor any other perfon, can at prefent forefee ; but that the effe&s would 
be very different from what the favourers of this plan feem to exped, 
requires little political acumen to perceive. I fhall endeavour to-. point 
eut a few of them. 

Let us fuppofe for a moment that the right of ele&@ing members of 
parliament fhould be lodged in the heads of families, univerfally, through, 
eut the whole of Britain ; as this feems to be as natural a mode of re_ 
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ductive tax, and where it acts as an opprefsive burden 
upon the people, the revenue afforded by it will be trif- 
ling and inconsiderable ; it would seem that legislators 
who have a sincere desire to promote the welfare of the 


gulating popular elections as any that can be conceived. [ fhall firft 
confider what would be the effect of this regulation im towns, and next 
in the country. 

In towns, without taking into account the turbulence and diffipa- 
tion this would occafton, and the difficulty of correcting abufes in the 
manner of voting, &c. one moft obvious confequence would be, that 
a great manufacturer, who employs many hundreds of hands, would 
naturally poffefs the power of giving an equal number of votes. At 
prefent indeed, while the demand for our manufactures is fuch as to 
exceed our power'to fupply, and when of courfe operative hands are 
fo fearce as to require to-be courted, this might not be altogether the 
cafe; but no fooner would the number of hands be equal to, or greater 
than the demand for them, than this would be abfolutely, and inevitably 
experienced : for every man that voted contrary to the will of his maf- 
ter, would be turned out of employment. 

In the prefent fituation of things the cafe might be a little varied, 
but the effe& would not:be materially different. A difcontented 
nobleman, or perfon of high rank, who had loft his¥ortune by gam- 
ing or other fathionable extravagancies, and who had not received all the 
emoluments from the minifter that Ht expected, might demean hime 
felf fo far, as to become a promoter of focieties and clubs among 
the lower ranks of the people, under the fpecious pretext of alleviating 
taxes, and reforming abufes; of which they knew juft as much as he 
fhould be pleafed to tell them. This perfon, or the minion of a mi- 
nifter, or the beautiful wife of a grandee, by treating them with ex- 
treme refped?, would fo effectually flatter their vanity, as to get them to 
vote, without hefitation, for any perfon he pleafed to recommend.— 
Other fatellites would be employed to flatter and harangue other fo- 
cieties; and fo the thing would ge on—Not one of thofe numerous 
members of thefe focieties, would know either the talents or difpofitions 
ef the perfon for whom they voted; but the minifter, or any other 
man who thus-chofe to act, would eafily effect his purpofe when he 

leafed. 

P In the country, matters would be ftill worfe. At prefent we complain, 
not without reafon, that a nobleman, who by the laws of the land, has 
no right to.vote for a member of parliament himfelf, fhould attempt, 
= creating nominal and fictitious votes, to acquire an undue influence; 
— courts of juftice have, I think, with much propriety, of late, 
interfered to check this fort of fraudulent encroachment. But what 
would happen fhould this reform take place, which fo many pérfons 
clamouronufly call out for? Why thefe nobles and great men would at 
wnce be freed from an imngenfe deal of. trouble and expence they have 
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rpeople intrusted to their care, could not obtain a more 
-infallible rule for judging of the beneficial or} hurtful ten- 
-dency of any individual tax, or its congruity or incongrui- 
ty to the different local circumstances of the country ia 
warious places, than to remark what is the quantum of the 


been hitherto obliged to be at, in attempting in vain, to obtain a de- 
gree of influence not-one hundredth part fo great as this law, at one 
ftroke, would confer.upon them. All that the great proprictors of land 
would then have to da, would be to leave their tenants without leafes, 
as is at prefent done in many parts of England, fromthe fame motive; 
and then, if ever a tenant fhould vote differently .from what his land- 
lord wifhed him to do, he would be fure to be.turned out of his farm. 
‘Thus would a noble duke, or other perfon of great fortune, be able, 
without trouble or expence, to make, perhaps, five or fix county mem- 
“bers when he pleafed ; fo that the frequency of elections would give 
him no difturbance.—Lefler proprietors, as happened of old in the in- 
fancy of our conftitution, before the principles of freedom grew up in 
it, feeling their own infignificance, and that they could onlybecome of con- 
fequence, by allying themfelves with their powerful neighbours, would pay 
them homage, that they in theirturn might receive protection. The free- 
dom of which v@ juftly boaft at prefent, would thus be, in a moment, ef- 
fectually deftroyed; and in a few years, we fhould be as defpicable flaves, 
as thofe of Poland or Ruffia now are. Thefe confeguences are clearly the 
refult of the. meafures.fo warmly recommended by even the moderate 
part of thofe who ftile themfelves .the friends of the people. As to 
thofe who with to imitate the condué of France, it difcovers fuch a 
degree of infanity, that to pretend to reafon with them would be high- 
ly ridiculous. ‘Thofe who cannot fee at once the.ruinous tendency of 
the condu&.of that people, for fyftem.of government it .cannot be 
called, could not .be convinced, were one even raifed from the dead 
, to warn them of it. 
From thefe Light fketches, which might be .extended much farther, 
J fhould fain hope, it would be made apparent, that the bufinefs of a 
-reform in government, is a matter of much greater intricacy, and more 
ferious difficulty, than many perfons feem at prefent to apprehend ; and 
will be convinced that the wifeft thing that can be done, is to avoid 
bafly and indigefled innovations, or great alterations of any fort; and 
that this ought to be particularly guarded againft, at a time whien the 
minds of the multitude, heated by wild and impracticable notions, run 
a rifk of influencing the decifions of even the higher ordets of the com- 
‘munity. It is a maxim in private life, that no man ought to a&, ina 
cafe of importance, while he feels himfelf under the influence of any 
trong paflion or prejudice: The rule will equally apply to the cop- 
edu of men, in regard to public affairs. 
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revenue arising from that tax, ii propoition to the number 
of people in different districts. 

The third inference is, that as taxes in general prefs 
lef severely upon the inhabitants of large and opu- 
lent towns, and trading and commercial districts, than on 
distant rural provinces, where wealth and commerce have 
not been fully establithed, it is of great consequence that 
legislators, when about to adopt any fiscal regulation, 
fhould not form a judgement of its effects upon the 
community at large, from what they observe it will pro- 
duce on the people in their immediate neighbourhood } 
but they ought to be particularly attentive to observe 
what will be its operation upon the distant provinces, in 
order that it may be adapted to the circumstances and situa- 
tion of these provinces. For if the regulation thall be 


such as to reprefs the industry of the people in these poor 
provinces, it will not only be there unproductive itself, 


but it will, in the most effectual manner, render all other 
taxes unproductive, and keep the people ever poor, dis- 
pirited, and incapable of contributing their fhare towards 
the public revenue of the state, and of course will render 
the burden more heavy upon the others. In these cirs 
cumstances, it becomes the duty of a wise legislator, not 
from principles of humanity alone, but in compliance 
with the dictates of natural equity and sound policy, sd 
to mitigate every burden imposed, as to be exactly pro- 
portioned to the circumstances of the district, and abilities 
of the pedple, in every part of the country, wherever that-. 
can be done. 

Upon these principles I with to take a view of the ef- 
fects of the tax upen coals, carried coastwise, in Britain, 
upon the prosperity of the people, the industry of diffe- 
rent districts, and the amount of the national revenue ; 
and I think I thall be able to thow, that it has been exten- 
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ded to many parts of the country where it never ought 
to have taken place; where it has long operated as a 
bar to industry, and as a regulation highly opprefsive to a 
very numerous people; and that this regulation was ori- 
ginally adopted, and has been since blindly continued, 
to the great diminution of the national revenue, merely be- 
cause its consequences had not been adverted to at first, 
nor hitherto sufficiently attended to. 

Long before the union, a duty had been imposed upon 
coals carried coastwise zn England ; and as the coals thus 
carried coastwise there, had been consumed chiefly in 
London, the wealthy emporium of the empire, where it 
was found to be a productive, and consequently not an 


opprefsive tax, it seems to have beep hence rafhly con-_ 
cluded, that if the same tax fhould be extended to all 


other parts of the empire, neither would it be opprefsive 
there, and that of course it would yield a great reve- 
nue. 

According to this mode of reasoning, the Britifh par- 
liament, in the year 1710, when the temporary law im- 
posing a duty on all coals carried coastwise to any part in 
England, from the ports of Newcastle and Sunderland, ex- 
pired, a new act was obtained, imposing a duty of 3s. 8d. 
per ton, upon all coals carried coastwise from these or any 
other ports in Britain, to any part in the island, though 
the commifsioners for Scotland had warmly opposed this 
clause at the union, and effectually excluded it from being 
then adopted ; because they knew it was not compatible 
with the circumstances of the people of this country, and 
would prove ruinous to the industry of the nation. 

_ The same arguments would have applied to several pla- 

ces in E gland and Wales, had they been adverted to at the 
time ; but the cause of the poor at that time, as at many 
others, was not adverted to; because they had nobody to 
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represent their case; and because the richest and most 
manufacturing and commercial districts, both in Scotland 
and England, were not to be materially affected by that 
law. In England, the large extensive and manufacturing 
counties of York; as also Westmoreland, Lancafhire, 
Shropfhire, Gc. pofsefsing inexhaustible mines of coals, 
which could be distributed to the manufacturing inland 
counties every where, by means of the Ouse, the Trent, the 
Humber and the Severn ; and the rivers or canals leading 
from or to them, were not in the smallest degree affected 
by it ; and in Scotland the thires of Renfrew, Lanark, and 
Ayr, every where abounding in coal ; together with that 
rich and populous district along the frith of Forth, the legal 
limits of which had been fixed at St Abbs Head on the 
south, and the Red Head on the north, being, as a frith, 
not liable to pay any coal duty, were also unaffected by 
this law. But the places beyond that, being then poor, and 
in a great measure unknown, and at that time chiefiy sup- 
plied with fuel from the plentiful peat mofses which then 
abounded there, did not oppose the law, and were of 
course disregarded. 

Thus, was establifhed, by the Britifh parliament, unweet- 
ingly, a fiscal regulation, which has proved, in its opera- 
tion, the most hurtful of any law that ever was adopted 
in a civilized country; and it has since been continued 
unrepealed, merely because the baneful influence of its 
operations have not been sufficiently adverted to. 

To obtain an increase of revenue could be the only 
motive for originally imposing that tax: but the experi- 
ence of near a century has proved, that, in this respect, 
those who recommended it had judged erroneously ; and 
if administration had been as attentive to the general in- 
terests of the people, as they ought to have been, or had 
adverted to the rule for discriminating between oppref- 
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sive and easy taxes, above estailifhea, it would have been 
long ago taken off from those places where it was unpro- 
ductive, and where of course it operated as a bar to in- 
dustry. But as this rule seems not to haye been thought 
of, there has not, hitherto, been any attempt made to dis- 
criminate in maiters oi this sort. 

This has, however, been dune iz part, by the commit- 
tee of fifheries above mentioned ; for, in the course of 
their investigations, naving found that one great cause of 
the poverty of the people in the remote parts of Scotland, 
from which arose that impotence with regard to the pay- 
ment of taxes, which so forcibly struck them, was the 
want of fuel, occasioned by the high price of coals when 
loaded with a duty, they naturally withed to know what 
was the amount of revenue arising from that destruc- 
tive tax. ‘Their words are here equally clear and deci- 
sive as in other parts of their report. 

“ It appears from accounts laid on your table, that the 
“ whole nett duty collected on coal oyer a// Scotland, does 
“ not exceed L. 3000 a-year; which furnifhes the most con- 
“ vincing proof to your committee, that the present du- 
* ties are too high, and operate more as a prohibition on 
“ the use of the article, than asa benefit to the revenue.” 
[p. 114-] 

The inconveniences to which the inhabitants are subjec- 
ted on account of this duty, are thus justly stated by the 
same committee: ‘‘ The labour of the inhabitants of those 
parts where the fitheries would be best carried on, being 
“employed for the greatest part of the summer in provi- 
“ ding fuel for themselves or others, it appears to your com- 
** mittee, that a remifsion of the duty on coal carried coast- 
“ wise, would enable the people to purchase coal at a mo- 
f* derate price ; would remove ene of the great obstacles to 
(§ their collecting themselves together,in towns and villages, 
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* and allow them to employ the summer :n prosecuting the 
“ fifheries, and other branches of industry.” [ Ibid. ] 

It did not fall within the object of their inquiry, to as, 
certain the amount of this tax in different parts of Eng- 
land, or in Wales, whose circumstances nearly resemble 
those of Scotland, and where I can have no doubt this 
tax will be equally unproductive and opprefsive ; but I 
trust, that when an investigation of.this kind fhali be at- 
tempted by en enlightened minister, he will perceive ihe 
yery great detriment that accrues to the nation at large, 
from the operation of this cruel, impolitic, and unproduc- 
tive tax; and some others that operate in the same manner; 
and the prodigious defalcation of revenue it has long occasi- 
oned ; and will of course, at once, abolith it in all places, 
wherever situated, where it fhall appear, from the scanti- 
nefs of the revenue afforded by it, that it has there ope- 
rated as a bar to the industry of the people, and by that 
means has been a cause of general poverty among them, 
It is by attentions of this sort, to the req/ interests of 
the lower clafses of the people intrusted to his care, that a 
minister fhould lay the sure foundations of a lasting fame ; 
and not by aiming at that kind of temporary power which 
is to be obtained by augmenting the influence of rich and 
luxurious monopolizers, or by cherifhing wealthy commu- 
nities and corporations, which strive to reprefs the indus- 
try of distant parts of the country, that they themselves 
may be the greater gainers by that superiority which 
they have already so decidedly obtained. 

Believing, as I myself do, that Britain never did pofsefs 
a minister who was more capad/e than the present one, of 
judging of the measures that are hurtful or beneficial to 
the country ; and being willing to hope that he will be in- 
clined to promote the general interests of the country, if 
tigutly informed of tacts respecting those remote parts, 
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which he has no opportunity of observing himself, I think 
it my duty, in this manner, to do what I can to bring to his 
view, the real state ofa part of the country, which has hi- 
therto attracted avery small fhare of the attention of govern- 
ment ; and which, if it did obtain a proper thare of its 
notice, might become one of the most valuable provinces 
of the Britifh empire: so that instead of being a burden 
upon the revenue, it might come to be a flourifhing and 
productive district. If others, who are more nearly inte- 
rested in the prosperity of these remote regions than my- 
self, and who equally know the situation of the people, 
fhall embrace the opportunity that is now offered to them ; 
without tumultuous combinations, or factious clamour, 
calmly to represent the state of the country where they 
respectively inhabit, in true colours, without exaggeration 
or disguise, and point out the circumstances that have 
most contributed to deprefs the people, and the means of 
bettering their condition, I fhould think there is every 
reason to believe, that this kind of information. would 
have its due weight ; as it ever ought to have with the 
rulers of a nation. 

And as every person who lives in the remote parts of 
Scotland, must know, that no one circumstance has contri- 
buted more effectually to reprefs the industry of the 
people, and to prevent the establifhment of manufactures 
among them, than the want of coal; and as they must be 
sensible ‘that the coal tax there, has nor contributed to- 
wards “ the good of the whole kingdom,” but quite the 
reverse ; and that it has evidently been imposed without 
a due regard “to the circumstances and abilities,” of 
that part of the kingdom; and as they must also~see, 
that so long as the present coal duty fhall continue to 
be levied there, that no efforts within their power can 
ever render the people easy and independent in circum- 
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stances ; yet as it dees not appear that parliament was 
ever properly apprised of these circumstances, we cannot 
so much accuse that body of impropriety of conduct, as 
the inhabitants themselves of culpable negligence, in not 
representing these circumstances to parliament. They 
ought, therefore, surely to embrace the present opportu- 
nity, of publicly declaring what they know respecting the 
operation of the coal tax there; that neither the present, 
nor future ministers, may have it in their power to plead 
ignorance as an excuse for any impropriety of conduct 
with regard to the circumstances of these distant regions. 

It is thus, and thus only, that the more wealthy inhabi- 
tants of these districts, can free themselves from blame in 
the eyes of their descendants. 

Let me then exhort my countrymen, instead of busying 
their heads about wild and impracticable systems of reform, 
as they are improperly called, to turn their attention to dis-. 
cover those real evils that occasion distrefs to their friends 
and dependants, and point them eut distinctly to the mi- 
nister and parliament; who being thus informed as to the 
real state uf those remote countries, may be enabled to 
adopt such measures as fhall tend effectually to relieve 
them ; and thus add to the “ general good and prosperity 
of the whole.” It is now ten years since I first beheld, in 
person, the state of that country $ and was witnefs to the 
misery under which the people groan, because of the 
coal tax, and similar injudicious regulations. Since then, 
I have not ceased to embrace every proper opportunity of 
pleading their cause, with all the energy in my power. 
My efforts have not been seconded with all that ardour 
that might have been expected, by those who would be 
chiefly benefitted by the prosperity of these peor people : 
but I cannot persuade myself that the present opportuni- 
ty will not be embraced; and I am inclined to hope, 
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that if by this means a salutary system’ of legislation’ for 
those parts of the country fhall begin’ to be adopted, the 
good effects of it will soon become $0 appareft, as to be 
the cause’of its being gradually extended to other articles 
of equal importance to this country. 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that I hereby in- 
vite persons to endeavour to discover evils that do not 
exist. -Should my own former writings, which treated 
of this subject, be thrown aside, I have before me suffi- 
cient evidence to produce, that this evif has been long 
aiid deeply felt, and universally complained of, by those 
whose situation enabled them to observe the circumstan- 
ées of the peoplé néarly. The following extracts from 
Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Aceount of-Scotland, prove 
this in the most convihcing manner. ‘They were written 
by a set of men respectable for their knowledge and pri- 
‘mitive sitmplicity of manners ;— a set of'men totally un- 
connected,—and most of these writers*here quoted, un- 
known to one another ;—each of whom wrote in his retired 
abode, the unbiafsed dictates of his own mind, which had 
been suggested by occurrences that fell under his own ob- 
servation, *: 

eee 
Extracts from Sir Fobn Sinclair's statistical account of Scot- 
land. : 

“ The fuel commonly made use of, is peat ; which is very 
expensive, especially in the south parts of the parifh, which 
lie at a great distance from mofses. Some people of late 
have begun to use coals, both Scotch and Englih, which 
would be, by far, the cheapest fuel, were it not burdened 
with a moSt unreasonable tax”. [Mr James Miln, Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire, vol: iii. p. 101.] 

“ There:is no other fuel than coal, If we were not al- 
most prohibited from using Scotch coals, with one of the 
most unreasonable duties that was everfimposed, viz. 3's. 8d. 
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per ton, no other coals would be used.” [Mr Geo. Tod, 
Eyemouth, Berwickthire, p. 116.] 

“ The inhabitants of that part of the parith which is si- 
tuated upon Loch Fine side, labour under a very great dis- 
advantage with regard to fuel. The peats there are 
scarce, and at such a distance, on the tops of high, steep, 
and rugged mountains, that they are carried to the houses 
at a-very great expence. Atthe same time, the great dis- 
tance from the low country, and the csofsnefs of the navi- 
gation, render the freight of coal very high ; but, as if 
these natural disadvantages were not sufficiently distrefsing, 
the coals are subjected to a very heavy duty. Whatever 
may have been the original cause of this tax, it is astoni- 
Shing that the legislature of a free and enlightened nation, 
fhould have so long continued a duty so opprefsive and 
partial, and which so direetly counteracts every attempt 
that can be made to improve those remote parts of the 
kingdom.” [Mr Dougal M‘Dougal, Loch-goil-head and 
Kilmorich, Argylethire, vol. iv. p. 194. ] 

“Peat mofs is also becoming scarce. This would really 
be an advantage, if the absurd and opprefsive tax on coabs 
were repealed, which puts it out of the power of the poor 
people to purchase coals.” [Dr Samuel Copland, Fintray, 
Aberdeenthire, p. 238.] 

“ The great, and almost the only"drawback which the pa- 
rifh sustains, is the want of coals. Our distance from these 
is about sixteen miles, which renders their carriage by 
land very expensive; and the unreasonable, opprefsive 
tax laid upon coals imported, renders their carriage by sea 
still more burdensome.” [Mr James Yorstoun, Hoddom, 
Dumfriesthire, p. 353.) 

“ There are coals at the distance of nine or ten miles ; 
but they are not so good as those to be had in Bally 
castie, in Ireland; from whence, or from Ayrthire, 
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they would readily carry them, were it not for the tax 
imposed upon coals carried coastwise, which is a- great 
hinderance to this part.of the country.” [Mr David 
Campbell; Southend, Argylethire, p. 364.] 

“The fuelscommonly -used is coal, brought frem the 
4rith of Forth, and sold at the harbour of Arbroath, 
at 6s. 6d. a cart load, being.72 stone. But upon all that 
-pafsthe Red Head,northward, there is atax of 184d. per 
boll. There are indeed still some whin and broom in the 
“country, but-the supply from these is become, by the im- 
provements in agriculture; exceedingly scarce.” [Mr 
John Carnegie, Inverkeilor, Forfarthire, p. 280.] 

“If the attention of government could be awakened te 
the many evils arising from the impolitic tax on coals, 


cand could be prevailed upon to substitute some other re-. 


venue-in its stead,.it) would be an efsential benefit to the 
north of Scotland in general, and to-this province in par- 
ticular.” ..[Mr,.Lewis Gordon, -Drainy, Maraythire, 
vol. iv. p. 83.] 

“« A disadvantage much felt in this,parish is the scarcity 
of) fuel. The» common tenants and cottagers depend 
chiefly upon turf *,the peat mofses being almost exhausted, 
The proprietors and better tenants bring coals from 
Sunderland or Newcastle ; but the high price, owing to 
the: duty on this article, puts these beyond the reach of 
the poor.” [Mr Alexander Fraser, .Kirkhill, Inver 
mefsfhire, ib. p. 122.] 

“ Nature has denied -coal to this parith, and that want is 
more sensibly felt by a tax of 2s. the boll. upon impor- 
tation.” [Mr Robert Hannah, Strickathrow, Forfar- 
fhire, p. 214.] 


* By turf is here meant the sod pared from the surface of heath ground. 
The brufh and roots render it in some measure capable of being consu- 
med slowly by Gre; but it is a miserable substitute for fuel, © Edit. 
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“ The principal disadvantage ander which-this parifh. 
labours, is the scarcity of fuel. The few heritors, and 
the better sort of farmers, now burn coal. But. itis. of 
the greatest disadvantage to the parifh to want fuel, or 
not to get coal at an easy rate; for it costs generally, 
2s. 2d. the barrel; and the farmers and cottagers spend 
all the summer, and part of the harvest, in procuring some 
bad turf.” [Mr James Urquhart, Fearn, Rofsthire; 
p- 297-] 

“ The condition of the people might be ameliorated con- 
siderably, could they have coals duty free, [p. 298.]———so 
that, in one word, the only means whereby the condition 
‘of the people could be ameliorated, next to-better seasons, 
would be, for the legislature.to allow coals duty free,” 
[p. 301.] 

“* But perhaps the greatest barrier against houfliold in- 
dustry and manufacture among us, is the scarcity of fuel 
‘in many parts-of the country. A human being, pinched 
with cold, when confined within doors, is always an in- 
active being. ‘The day light during winter, is. spent -by ma- 
ny of the women and children in* gathering. e/d:ng, as they 
call it ; that is, sticks, furze or broom, for fuel; and#he 
evening in warming their fhivering limbs before the seanty 
fire it produces. Could our legislators be conducted 
through this parifh in the winter months; could the 
Lords and Commons, during the Christmas recois, -visit 
the cottages of the poor through these parts of the united 
kingdoms, where nature hath refused coal, and she:r laws 
have more than doubled the price of it, this would be 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ wholesome physic, ” and would, more than 
any thing else, quicken their invention to find ways and 
means of supplying the place of the worst of laws.”. [Mr. 
John Graham, Kirkenner, Wigton county, p. 147.] 

These extracts might-have been made more numerous 
if it had been judged proper ; but the above are sufficient 
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to fiow «the uniformity of opinion, and the exact simila- 
rity of ideas'that prevail in'every part of the courtry on 
this ‘subject. 

It'is from motives of humanity only, and private expe- 
diency, that these men speak. I plead for a repeal of the 
coal tax, not 'lefs from these motives, thanfrom those of 
natural justice and political expediency. In Scotland, 
the coal countries are divided from those which have » 
none, by stupenduous mountains, through which it is im- 
pofsible to carry coals by means of rivers:and canals, as is 
done-through the central counties of England. The sea 
is in fact the only channel through which weighty com- 
modities ean ever be carried from one part of that coun- 
try to another. This is, indeed, the only public road that 
can there be establifhed. To tax coals going on that 
road, is like taxing the waggons on the king’s high way: 
in other parts of the country. It is banifhing manufac-. 
tures for ever, from innumerable places, which pofsefs, in» 
every other respect, conveniences for manufactures and 
for trade, that cannot be equalled in: any other part of 
Europe. . I speak this With emphasis; because | know it 
tobe true ; and because | know that«if the coal duty be 
taken off, this will in time be discovered, to the astonifh- 
ment of Europe ; though it may perhaps be long after I 

_ am laid into my grave. We have already seen, that in a 
very small district in Scotland, manufactures. have risen. 
in a few years to such a height, as to afford a sevenue of 
more than L. 55;000.a-year. Were all the places in those 
regions that are now deprived of coals, and which are 
equally susceptible of it, converted to as beneficial purpo- 
ses, the amount of the revenue drawn from thence would 
be inconceivably great. 

The people, ‘both in Scotland, and similarly situated 
places in England, have also reason to complain that this 
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tax was imposed upon them contrary to the national faith: 
pledged at the union ; for no one can ever seriously main- 
tain, that this tax was ever imposed, either with a.due re- 
gard “ to the good of the whole,” or a.respect,to “ the- 
circumstances and abilities” of the people. _ 

Those who inhabit the west coast of Britain have. stijl 
farther reason to complain that they have been treated 
with singular severity in regard to this-article ; for while 
the people of Ireland have been permitted.to import.as 
many coals as they pleased, from Britain, at the low, duty 
of o§ d per ton, they themselves have been debarred from 
obtaining this necefsary of life, unlefs under a duty of 
nearly Five times that amount. What was the policy 
which could induce the Britifh parliament to establith 
such an unnatural distinction, it is hard to say; but cer- 
tainly it could net be a desire to augment the revenue of 
Britain ; for by- allowing the Irith rock. salt from Liver- 
pool, which the British are also prohibited from obtaining, 
together with, coal on this low duty, the Irith are ena- 
bled to, manufacture salt, on such easy terms, as to have. 
establifhed. a.contraband trade in that article along all the 
west coasts of Britain, which no human power, under. 
these circumstances, ever can prevent, to such an extent 
that the revenue of Britain has been ciminifhed thereby 
to the amount of atleast A HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS a- 
year ; which the writer hereof undertakesto substantiate, if 
ever he fhall be properly called upon for that purpose. 

Finally, and to close this long memorial, let it be ad- 
verted, that the difficulties the people labour under in 
those regions, owing to the injudicious coal tax, and a few 
other equally impolitic regulations, have excited there, a 
spirit for emigration, that ought not to.be looked on with 
indifference; for the persons whom we fhall thus lose, 
are among the most uncorrupted in their morals, and 
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would be athong the most industrious in the island, if they 
had it in their power. Whatever, therefore, is calculated to 
ameliorate their lot in life, ought to claim a particular de- 
gree of attention, not only fromthe mild philanthropist, but 
also from the enlightened statesman: and certainly, one 
ef the first steps towards that amelioration, will be a 
removal of the coal duty. At present, they believe 
tltey are neglected by those in power; and that no 
hoyé of bettering their condition remains. Were this hope 
awakened, by a well timed attention, it might. be pro- 
ductive of very happy effects. 

It is seldom that a minister has it in his power to gra- 
tify thé withes of the people, by relieving them from an 
opprefsive tax, while’ he by this means will at the same 
time.augment the revenue. This singular case occurs in 
the present instance. I scarcely therefore can be per- 
suaded that a person of such perspicuity of judgement 
as our present minister is, will hesitate one moment about 
granting the relief proposed. Thus will he deservedly con- 
ciliate the favour of thousands in the present day, and 
obtain the veneration of millions in future times. 


CORRECTION. 

Tue vegetable production described in p. 268 of this vo- 
lume, under the name of a pine cone, having been seen: 
by a gentleman who had long resided in New South 
Wales, he says it is amisnomer. That the pine of Nor- 
folk island bears a real scaly cone, like the pines in Eu- 
rope ; but that this is the fruit of another tree, which re- 
sembles in size and habit the apple tree of Europe. The 
description is in all other respects, exact; only I may 
add, that the nuts adhere so firmly to the hard nucleus in 
the heart, that though one of them, whose fhell is very 
thick, had been broken by a stroke, or fall, it did not quit 
its hold. 
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LITERARY, IGENCE. 

By a letter received over id om St Peterfburgh, twe 
days ago, the ‘Editor has the satisfaction to be informed, that 
Dr Pallas, the celebrated naturalist, ‘has just obtained am 
order from her imperial majesty, to visit next summer the 
southern provinces ‘of that vast empire, where he has not 
yet béen; and he has been so very condescending as te 
make offer, in the most ‘obliging manner, to ‘have a parti- 
cular eye to the Bes in his researches, and to forward hi- 
ther every information that he thinks will prove new and 
interesting to the people in Britain. It will, therefore, 
be obliging in atty of my readers, who have any particular 
objects, respecting which they with for elucidations in 
those regions, to give notice of them to the Eavor with 
their first convenience. 

By the same letter’notice has been received, that a parti- 
cular account of’all the different breeds of theep that have 
been discovered’ in RufSia, is now making out from Dr 
Pallas’s notes, and-under his inspection, to be transmitted 
for the Bee as soon as ready, accompanied with figures. 

From Calcutta and Madras he has ‘also received letters 
by the Dutton, which had left those places before 
the Bee, for last year, had reached them; but it must 
have arrived in a few weeks after the departure of that 
vefsel.. Several gentlemen there, informed my corres- 
pondents, that they only deferred sending communicati- 
ons till the Bee reached them, that they might the better 
judge of the kind of communications that would ‘suit it. 
Thus slow are the returns from such distant paces. 

From Pisa, Leghorn, and Naples, there are great complaints 
_about the irregular transmifsion of parcels. Severals have 
‘been sent long ago that have not yet made their appear- 
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vance. From Cadiz some interruption has happened, and 
from Portugal an unusual defalcation of crop has so much 


diminifhed the trade, that noopportunities thither have 
occurred of late. 

The readers of the Bee are respectfully informed, that 
in the course of next volume will be given an original 
* table of gems, containing a scientific arrangement, and a 
distinct enumeration of all particulars respecting the qua- 
lities and peculiarities of each kind ;—their analysis, va- 
lue, &c. &c. by a gentleman who has long made that 
branch of natural history a particular study. 


TO ‘CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tux Editor has many apologies to make to his’ nugterous correspondents 
for seeming inattention of late, which has been solily oceasioned by a 
peculiar prefs of businefs on hs hands at this gee ¢y,which can scarcely 
be avoided. The great length of the paper on coal duty, which he 
considered as of too much importance to be cefetred 7 together with am in- 
texcalary number and index, have thrown nearly three weeks businefs 
into one. That being now neatly over, he will be enabled to be- 
Ss ag his correspondents the attention they go, weli merit at his 
s. 

Cosmopelitan’s Favours are received. The Editor has; for once, deviated 
adittlé from h's plan of avoiding subjects of the mature there treated ; 
but he must still adhere to it in general. The writer he supposes will 
ste every day that there is lefs and tefs reason té “be alartned about the 
subject he has ¢hosen to treat. 

The valuable commanication by Albionensis i is thankfully received, and 
fhall appear in an early number of this work. 

The fragment by 4. L, has been too long delayed, it will be farther 
noticed soon. 

The indulgence of 7.°M. MM. of Astra, of Autor, of a Reader, of B.E: 
of P. H. N. of Anonymous, of Eutycbus, of 4. Z. §. and several others, 
“whose communications are received, is requested till another opportuni- 


ty. 





